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THE elections are now practically 
atanend. They have resulted in 
a heavy defeat for the Liberal 
party and the return of a large 
majority to support the present Tory Government. 
Up to yesterday morning 622 members had been re- 
turned to the new House of Commons. Of these 329 
were Tories pure and simple, 65 were Liberals support- 
ing the Tory party; 158 were Liberals pure and simple, 
and 70 were Irish members representing one or other 
of the two branches of the Nationalist party. The 
number of seats gained by the Government was 102, 
whilst the Opposition gained 20. This leaves a nett 
balance in favour of the Tory coalition of 82, and 
indicates that the Ministry will have a majority of 
not less than 136 in the new House of Commons. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
AT HOME, 


THE polls since we last wrote have been confined 
to county constituencies. Though they have un- 
doubtedly proved in the main unfavourable to the 
Liberal party, the tide of Tory victory has by no 
means run with the force which was shown in the 
case of the boroughs. Next week we shall hope to 
be able to furnish our readers with a full analysis, 
not only of the results of the General Election so 
far as the members returned are concerned, but of 
the votes that were given in this memorable contest. 
For the present it will suffice to say that, despite the 
great number of seats lost, the Liberal party in the 
constituencies still remains a strong and united body, 
which a comparatively slight swing of the pendulum 
would again convert into a majority. The exulta- 
tation of those who have triumphed in this struggle, 
very much against their own anticipations, is lead- 
ing some among them to indulge in singularly foolish 
boastings. An impression seems to prevail amongst 
them that no political party has met with a disaster 
comparable to this during the present century, and 
that in the nature of things Liberalism has suffered 
an irremediable defeat. Nothing could be more com- 
pletely unfounded than such a judgment of the 
actual situation. The Liberal party has suffered 
defeat, as it has often done before; but the figures 
show that it is not a broken party, and that it still 
has within it all the forces needful to ensure an early 
recovery from its present position. 





r 


THERE have been many incidents of a hopeful 
and reassuring kind in the contests of the present 
week. Among these none have been more satisfac- 
tory than the splendid stand which has been made 





by Scotland on behalf of the cause to which it has 
been so long and so devotedly attached. If the 
defeat of Sir William Harcourt at Derby was the 
great disaster of the Liberal party during the 
election, the triumph of Mr. Asquith in Fifeshire 
was, undoubtedly, its greatest victory. The 
Unionists looked upon his defeat as certain, yet 
he not only held his own, but largely increased 
his majority. In the south-west of Scotland some 
seats have, unhappily, been lost to the Liberal party ; 
but in other parts of the country seats have been 
gained, and the winning back of Forfarshire is in 
itself a notable achievement. Upon the whole, it 
may be taken that Scotland stands where it did, and 
is unaffected by that reaction which has proved so 
disastrous in England. One reason for this is un- 
doubtedly the fact that the Local Veto Bill is not 
so unpopular in Scotland:as it is south of the Tweed. 
The Scotch are whiskey, not beer, drinkers, and the 
Bill would affect them far less seriously than their 
southern neighbours. 





Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT was returned to the 
House of Commons on Tuesday as member for West 
Monmouthshire by the extraordinary majority of 
five thousand two hundred and eighty-seven votes. 
All Liberals will rejoice at this wiping out of the 
triumph of the beer-barrel at Derby. Sir William 
Harcourt’s presence in the House of Commons will 
be hailed with pleasure by those who support the 
principles which the late Government represented. 
We have been taken to task in some quarters for 
the remarks we made last week with regard to Sir 
William Harcourt’s share in the disaster that has 
befallen the Liberal party. We have nothing to say 
in modification of those remarks, and we may add 
that they were made quite as much in the interests of 
Sir William Harcourt himself as of the Liberal party 
asa whole. He isa brilliant political gladiator and 
an ardent reformer, who can render the greatest 
services to his cause in Parliament, but it is notorious 
that the Liberal party did not profit as it should 
have done in the last Parliament from his great 
abilities; and the reason why this was the case is 
not less notorious. It would be unfair to Sir William 
Harcourt to allow him to suppose that there is no 
feeling in the minds of Liberals on this subject. 
They welcome his return to Parliament in the hope 
that they will not have again to look upon a spectacle 
like that which has been presented during the last 
twelve months, and more particularly during the 
last three weeks. 





WALES, despite the splendid majority it gave 
to Six William Harcourt, is in some respects 
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disappointing. The number of seats gained there by 
the Tories does not in any degree affect the fact 
that Wales, as a whole, is intensely Radical; but 
some valuable men have been lost, and the Welsh 
party in the new House of Commons will not have 
the strength it possessed in the late House. The 
case is very different with the Irish. Despite those 
internal differences of theirs, which have had so 
gravely disastrous an effect on public opinion in 
England, the Irish Nationalists have known how to 
unite against the common enemy, and they return 
to St. Stephen's stronger, instead of weaker, than 
they were before. The vote of Ireland is, in fact, a 
most emphatic reassurance of the fidelity of the Irish 
people to the Home Rule cause. No one will envy 
Mr. Gerald Balfour the task which lies before him. 


YORKSHIRE—or, at any rate, that district of 
Yorkshire which may be said to be within the Leeds 
sphere of influence—has done almost as well as it 
did in 1886, when it stood for the Liberal cause 
without faltering amid the disasters that prevailed 
everywhere else. It would be curious to ascertain 
why this great industrial district of England should 
show itself absolutely unaffected by the selfish fads 
and currency crazes which have converted Lancashire 
into a Tory preserve. But whatever may be the 
reason, the fact remains, and the West Riding has 
again proved itself to be one of the impregnable 
strongholds of British Liberalism. Perhaps the most 
notable contest in Yorkshire during the week was 
that in the Colne Valley, where Sir James Kitson 
had to fight not only a Tory but a member of the 
Independent Labour party, who has been assiduously 
wooing the constituency for years past, and who 
polled some twelve hundred votes. In spite of this, 
Sir James Kitson had a majority of more than five 
hundred over both his opponents. 





AmMonG the side issues of the General Election 
there are some other contests that deserve particular 
notice. The victory of Sir Walter Foster in Ilkeston, 
for instance, was a very signal one. Sir Walter had 
to fight in one of those districts which had been 
demoralised by the capture of Derby, but he held 
his own and increased his majority. Similarly, Sir 
Joseph Leese deserves credit for having kept 
Accrington true to the Liberal cause, when the rest 
of Lancashire was being submerged by the reaction- 
ary flood. The Liberal triumphs in the dockyard 
towns, too, tell a very significant tale of their own, 
and bear testimony to the excellence of the late 
Administration at the Admiralty. The Times, we 
see, gives Lord Spencer and his colleagues at the 
Admiralty credit for what they did, but says that 
their policy was “forced upon them” by outside 
pressure. The statement is wildly and ridiculously 
inaccurate. If the truth were revealed, we expect it 
would be found that it was the members of the Board 
of Admiralty who put pressure on the outside public, 
in order to secure popular support for their great 
reforms. 


THE results declared on Thursday and in the 
forenoon of Friday present some notable and a few 
encouraging features. It is true that in Scotland 
we have lost Argyllshire and Dumbarton, which were 
Tory before 1892; and in Wales a Unionist candidate 
has carried Radnorshire. On the other hand, Mr. 
T. W. Russell, though he retains his seat in South 
Tyrone, has his majority considerably diminished ; 
Sir John Brunner is returned for the Northwich 
division of Cheshire by a considerably increased 
majority. Liberalism in the Henley division and in 
South-West Norfolk is distinctly growing; a Liberal 
gain in North-West Lanarkshire compensates for the 
loss of the Partick division of that county; and Mr. 











Tae Mrptaxp Ratiway will on Friday, August 2nd, and Saturday, August 3rd, 
run cheap excursion trains to the North, to Scotland, and to all parts, some details 
of which are given in our advertising columns. 








Scott, of the Manchester Guardian, and Mr. John 
Wilson are successful in the Leigh division of 
Lancashire and in Mid-Durham respectively. Mid- 
Norfolk, too, is recaptured for the Liberal party— 
the sixth case of the recovery by a Liberal of a seat 
lost at a bye-election. Friday's announcements, 
however, include the losses of the Spalding and 
Westbury divisions by narrow majorities, as also of 
Rugby and Frome. Mr. Courtney’s success will be 
regarded on both sides with mixed feelings. The 
solitary independent member of a majority has his 
uses to foes as well as to friends. 


NOTHING has been more conspicuous in the course 
of this election than the overwhelming character of 
the defeat sustained by the Independent Labour 
party. They contested twenty-six seats, and there 
was not a single case in which they were not placed at 
the bottom of the poll. The working men of Eng- 
land hold these self-seeking adventurers in supreme 
contempt, and treat their claim to represent labour 
as ridiculous. But though the Independent Labour 
party is in itself a contemptible imposture, being just 
as independent as it is representative of labour, it 
has succeeded in inflicting some injury upon the 
Liberal cause. Seven seats have been lost to us 
directly in consequence of the appearance of these 
Labour candidates, and others have been lost in- 
directly. If it were not that we believe the labour 
party to have received a crushing and fatal blow, we 
should regard the result of this election as being 
conclusive in favour of a second ballot. 





THERE has been an extensive correspondence 
during the week in the newspapers concerning the 
causes of the Liberal defeat. We briefly state a few 
of the reasons given by those who profess to speak 
with authority. They are the withdrawal of Mr. 
Gladstone; the dispiriting effect of Sir William 
Harcourt’s attitude towards the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues ; the lack of a clear issue and a power- 
ful appeal to the country upon that issue; the Irish 
squabbles, and the election of Daly; the Local Veto 
Bill; bad trade; the action of the Church and of the 
friends of voluntary schools, and the Roman Catholic 
support of Tory candidates; the “filling up of the 
cup” policy ; the dread of Socialism; the excellence 
of the Tory organisation, and the lack of similar ex- 
cellence in the Liberal organisation ; a bad register 
and electoral disabilities; the Independent Labour 
party, and the effect of the first polls. We ought, 
perhaps, to add to these reasons one for which we are 
indebted to Sir Charles Dilke. In the opinion of 
this gentleman, the Liberal defeat is due to the 
fact that nineteen-twentieths of the electors do 
not know how to spell Lord Rosebery’s name, 
“and are aware of his existence only because he 
wins races of which they disapprove.” Sir Charles 
Dilke evidently represents a singularly ignorant and 
puritanical constituency. We add his reason for the 
defeat to the others we have given for what it is 
worth. Our readers can choose for themselves. 


THE size of the Coalitionist majority and the 
preponderance in it of the Tory element are raising 
the hopes of the supporters of denominational edu- 
cation, Roman Catholic and Anglican alike. The 
Times, in its forecast of the Government programme, 
has hinted at some action in this direction; the 
Bishop of Chester has expressed his own feelings in 
a sermon ; and others are exulting with less restraint. 
Moreover, the action of the Roman Catholics during 
the election indicates that they intend to claim their 
reward. In Leeds and Bradford, in Nottingham 
and in South London, questions were addressed to 
all the candidates as to their willingness to secure 
further aid to Roman Catholic schools from public 
funds, and to facilitate the opening of such schools, 
whether sufficient school accommodation was already 
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provided or not. According to the Weekly Register 
the fate of the candidates was determined by—at 
any rate it bore a constant relation to—the tenor of 
their answers. If they refused to concede anything, 
like Mr. Shaw Lefevre at Bradford, they were 
defeated ; if they made concessions, like Mr. Yoxall 
at Nottingham, Mr. Burns, and the Tories, they 
were victorious. Next session, therefore, the Non- 
conformist Unionists may begin to find out what has 
been involved in their Unionism. 





M. STAMBULOFF was buried last 
ABROAD. Saturdayamid a disgraceful disturb- 
ance provoked partly by an organ- 
ised counter-demonstration at the tomb of one of 
his victims, and partly by the action of a portion 
of the crowd in collusion, to all appearance, with the 
police. The excitement of last week has been followed 
by a period of comparative calm, and by efforts to 
dissociate the crime from the suspicions of Russian 
or Ministerial complicity that were so freely 
bandied about last week, and are now ascribed 
by the Temps to the “organs of the Triple or 
Quadruple Alliance ”"—a description, however, which 
ean hardly be strained to include such papers 
as the Berlin Vossische Zeitung or the leading 
organs of Liberal opinion in England. The murder 
is now put down to personal vengeance, complicated 
by enthusiasm for the Macedonian cause and hatred 
of the statesman who was trusted by the Porte. 
This view offends against the first rule of philoso- 
phising—that no more causes are to be assumed 
than suffice to explain the facts. Moreover, it does 
not exonerate the Government or the Prince from 
the charge that they deliberately kept the victim 
exposed to his danger. The party of the deceased 
ex-Premier is being organised under the leadership 
of his friend, M. Petkoff, and it cannot be said 
that the situation looks less alarming than it did. 
Rumours are being spread about on the one hand as 
to Prince Ferdinand’s possible successor, and on the 
other as to the elimination of M. Stoiloff in favour of 
a more Russophil Premier. 





But it seems as if any outbreak in Bulgaria itself 
will be forestalled by the developments in Macedonia. 
There have been frequent reports of severe fighting 
during the past week—they have mostly been con- 
tradicted, but the desperate anxiety of everyone to 
contradict them is strong evidence that they possess 
a considerable substratum of truth—and the Porte 
is calling out reserves and despatching troops. The 
“focus of the insurrection” is located in Bulgaria, 
and after reading the disclosures of the state of 
Armenia published in Thursday's Daily News—they 
come, it is true, from a Russophil source, but 
have mostly been independently verified—one can 
hardly be surprised at the Bulgarian activity or 
at the MRussophilism with which it is allied. 
Of the education tax the Bulgarian schools get 
nothing at all. Their teachers are subjected to 
a constant round of petty persecutions. The 
taxes are constantly extorted by outrage and even 
murder. There are Turkish lords of manors with 
Bulgarian tenants; and the fate of the tenants’ 
wives and daughters need not be further specified. 
The writer, not unnaturally in the light of history, 
expects help from Russia alone. It is our business 
now to show that in Macedonia, as in Armenia, help 
shall come from other Powers too. 





A SMALL instalment of justice for the Armenians 
—more important than the illusory appointment of 
Shakir Pasha, to which we refer elsewhere—has been 
furnished this week in the shape of an amnesty to 
those captives who are classed as political offenders. 
In this connection we may note that the relief fund, 
for which subscriptions are received by the Duke of 
Westminster and by the Daily News, amounts only 








to about £2,000, and that the distress in the de- 
vastated regions is very severe and likely to increase. 
The pledges for Armenian reform exacted by us 
from the Porte in 1878 lay us under considerably 
heavier obligations than are represented by the 
sum of £2,000. But, if our Government hesitates to 
act, we can at least do something individually to 
repair the ravages facilitated by their action in the 
past. 


THE elections to the Departmental Councils- 
General, which take place throughout France to- 
morrow, have somewhat lost their old political 
importance. Only in three or four departments in 
Brittany are the Republicans still in a minority 
on these bodies, and it is highly probable that the 
number of these departments may to-morrow be 
reduced even to zero. But the Socialists are 
making a determined effort to capture the Councils 
wherever they can. With such object-lessons be- 
fore the electorate as the municipalities of St. 
Denis and of Marseilles, it is difficult to believe 
that the effort can be attended with any general 
success. 


THE “agrarian” programme of the Social Demo- 
cratic party in Germany, on which we commented last 
week, has raised a lively controversy in the German 
Press. The Liberal and National Liberal papers— 
the party represented by the former, in spite of 
certain recent developments in the direction of 
“social reform,” being still mainly Individualist— 
see in the proposals which are designed to capture 
the agricultural vote in East Prussia (and are ex- 
pressly stated to be “subject to the limits of the 
existing order in society and the State”) a renuncia- 
tion of the more extreme part of the Socialist ideal. 
Hereupon Herr Bebel himself replies (in the Vorwéirts) 
that the agrarian programme is merely a statement 
of what the party wish to obtain at once; that 
when they have it they will be many stages nearer 
the realisation of their ideal; and that Herr von 
Vollmar, to whose influence the moderation of the 
programme is ascribed, was not even on the sub- 
committee which framed it, or present at the 
meeting of the committee to which it was finally 
submitted. That is all very well; but if the party 
takes in a moderate element, it must expect to be 
influenced by that element by-and-by; and if it 
can remove the chief causes of the discontent of 
the agricultural population—if, for instance, it 
succeeds in establishing a State mortgage fund, or 
erecting the local authorities into beneficent land- 
lords—it must not be surprised if its new bene- 
ficiaries withdraw their gratitude as soon as there 
are no more favours to come. 








THE hot weather is still assisting Signor Crispi 
towards the attainment of the dictatorial powers he 
has long been seeking. It is only with great difficulty 
that a quorum of the Chamber can be retained in 
Rome; the details of the Budget cannot be fully 
discussed this session ; and it is highly probable that 
a number of the Deputies had rather give him a 
blank cheque than run the risk of offending some 
section or other of their constituents by failing 
to oppose particular portions of his financial 
programme. It is not improbable, therefore, 
that in the end the Budget will be left partly 
unvoted, and that taxes will be raised and reductions 
carried out “ provisionally " by Royal decrees. Sig- 
nor Cavallotti’s indictment against the Premier has 
at last appeared as a newspaper supplement simul- 
taneously at Rome and at Milan. It is very careful 
and minute, and very skilfully put; and it consists, 
as far as we can calculate, of twenty-three thousand 
words, and contains no statement that the author 
has not published several times before. Whether, 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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under the circumstances, it was worth while publish- 
ing it, is a question that outsiders can hardly answer 
in the affirmative. 


THERE can be little doubt that the Spanish forces 
have suffered a severe defeat in Cuba, and that the 
insurrection is gaining ground. The insurgent leader 
Gomez has issued an order that all work shall be 
stopped on the plantations, so as to cut off the 
supply of food to the towns and annihilate the 
revenue, which constitutes the chief motive, in the 
opinion of the insurgents, for the retention of the 
island by Spain. In a tropical country, unfortu- 
nately, this means that the cultivated land will 
relapse into jungle; but it seems probable that 
the order will be obeyed. Until the autumn, at 
any rate, the Spanish troops can make little 
headway against the insurgents, nor will they 
have enough gunboats for some months to patrol 
the coast effectively against supplies of arms from 
the United States. Meanwhile the yellow fever is 
doing its work, and the guerilla warfare, conducted 
by seasoned troops with minute local knowledge, is 
of a kind with which regulars are peculiarly unfitted 
to cope. Spain is ready to put forth her utmost 
efforts, but the strain will possibly be too great for 
her. In any case, the struggle must be lengthy, and 
many things may happen meanwhile. At present, 
we see, it is maintained that there is no sign that the 
United States wants to stepin. But it must be re- 
membered that there is a large and growing body 
there of Republican Jingoes and of Protectionists on 
the look-out for a new market; and that in the 
course of a Presidential campaign, which will almost 
certainly turn to the advantage of the Republican 
party, their voices cannot fail to produce some 
effect. 

WHILE advanced Liberalism in England is under 
a temporary eclipse, it is satisfactory to note its 
triumph in Australia. The General Election in New 
South Wales has given a crushing majority to Mr. 
Reid in favour of the reform of the Upper House— 
including a suspensory veto and the abolition of life- 
membership—Free Trade, and a land tax and income 
tax so devised as to fall on those who are best able 
to pay. It is unfortunate, no doubt, that the cause 
of Australian Federation is temporarily set back. 
But that will come right in time. 


THE library of the late Prince Lucien 

LITERATURE. Bonaparte, for which, in the hope 

of its purchase, the City Corpora- 
tion has already begun to make preparations in the 
Guildhall library, is of extraordinary value to 
philological students, and is likely never to have its 
peer. The Prince was rather a collector or natural- 
ist in language than a scientific philologist. He had 
a passion for specimens of every language and 
dialect, from Cornish and Basque to the negro 
patois of the West Indies, or the exact shade 
of Norman-French spoken in the island of 
Sark. This taste, favoured by his wealth and his 
position under the Second Empire, made him just 
the man to collect material for all future scientific 
philologists. And as princes, though they multiply, 
are not growing in learning or wealth, and specialised 
philology is making the mere linguist obsolete, no 
such collection, probably, will ever be made again. 
It is to be hoped that one or more benefactors will 
be found who will seize the opportunity now pre- 
sented. 

Two small works of modern-language scholarship 
which have reached us may here be briefly noted. 
Signor Paolo Bellezza’s “ Introduction (in Italian) to 
the Study of Chaucer's Italian Sources ” (Milan, pub- 
lished by the author, Via Pietro Verri 6) is a 
prelude to a more profound work on this import- 
ant subject, and consists mostly of slashing expo- 
sures (backed by references) of the enormous ignor- 








ance of the literature of other countries exhibited 
by the professed teachers of the subject in 
England, France, Germany, and America. It is 
hardly fair to take casual American manuals of 
literary history as samples of knowledge of that or 
anything else, but the attack is worth taking to 
heart. As Signor Bellezza probably knows even 
more about mediwval Italian poetry than he does 
about modern criticism (though his acquaintance 
with the latter is alarmingly extensive) his work 
ought to prove very valuable. Mr. Oliver Elton’s 
“ Introduction to Michael Drayton” (Spencer Society) 
is a careful biography, exhibiting much research, of 
a poet who has fallen into unmerited neglect, partly 
from the profusion of his own poetry, and still more 
because he was the last of the Elizabethans. 


For many years it has been the custom for 
English and American students who have made 
their Bachelor’s degrees to spend a year or so at 
German universities and study the methods of teach- 
ing and research, and obtain university degrees 
there. As yet this privilege has not been extended 
to foreigners in France, but it seems that now a 
move is being made by which special degrees for 
such students may be obtained. The originator of 
this interesting and important movement is Professor 
Furber, of the new University of Chicago, and he 
has been working especially for the admittance of 
American students. The idea seems to have been 
very favourably received, and already an in- 
fluential meeting to promote it has been held at 
Sorbonne, under the presidency of the Vice-Rector 
Me the Academy of Paris, M. Gréard. At the meet- 
ing Professor Bréal, the distinguished philologist, 
pointed out that the drawing together of French and 
American universities had been received with great 
enthusiasm in France. Since this another meeting 
of the committee has been held, and sub-committees 
were formed to determine the modifications that 
might be made in the rules governing the confer- 
ment of academic rules, in the cases of those students 
who had not previously pursued regular university 
courses and who wished to secure academic honours, 
The granting of these privileges will, no doubt, 
attract a great many students of this country abroad, 
and will thus help to bring us more in contact with 
some of the great French workers. 





By the death of Cardale Babington 
last Monday the University of Cam- 
bridge has lost one of its oldest 
ornaments. As successor of J. S. Henslow (whose 
name has become known by the kindness he showed 
to Charles Darwin in his youth) he held for four- 
and-thirty years the Chair of Botany. If age and 
infirmity unfitted him in latter years for the work 
of teaching, he nevertheless put the university in 
his debt in more ways than one. He belonged rather 
to the old-fashioned type of field-botanists, whose 
decay he frequently deplored. The modern habit of 
studying flowers under microscope and analysing 
their chemical parts was less congenial to his taste. 
At one time of his life ke showed a fondness for 
entomology, and formed a famous collection of 
beetles. The story of his planting a weed in the 
Cam by way of experiment, which was destined to 
spread itself astonishingly, is familiar to many who 
row or swim on the upper river. But all who knew 
him personally will forget “ Babingtonia pestifera” 
and think only of the kind-hearted, amiable Professor. 
His grandfather, Thomas Babington, of Rothley 
Temple, was likewise the grandfather of Lord Mac- 
aulay, born about ten years earlier. To the end of his 
days Professor Babington held firmly to the old evan- 
gelical tenets, and took a keen interest in African and 
other missions. The Cambridge Botanical Gardens, 
with their greenhouses and rare flowers, bear witness 
to his zeal and care. His writings were prized by 
specialists, but never became popular. An age of 
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over-production is, perhaps, inclined to undervalue 
patient, quiet work which establishes no general 
theory and courts no sensational applause. But 
friends of the late Professor will feel that it has its 
use in the order of things. 





Tue Bishop of Winchester, who, as the Rev. 
A. W. Thorold, became Bishop of Rochester in 1877 
and was transferred to Winchester in 1891, was one 
of the few Evangelicals on the Episcopal Bench. 
He was exceedingly popular both as a Bishop and 
as an author of devotional and exegetic works ; an 
active traveller, and an exceptionally hard worker. 
—General Sir H. Daly, G.C.B., had served with dis- 
tinction in the Sikh War and the Mutiny, and had 
held high administrative posts in India. He had 
also twice contested Dundee as a Liberal-Unionist : 
it need scarcely be said without success.—Professor 
Rudolf von Gneist was one of the best known of 
German jurists and a high authority in particular on 
English Constitutional law. At one time he had been 
an active National Liberal Member of the Reichstag, 
and he had taken part in directing the education of 
the present Emperor.—General Trajan Doda, a 
Roumanian of Hungary, as his Christian name 
alone would suffice to indicate, had been 
held in special favour by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, and had for a time been the sole representa- 
tive of his people in the Hungarian Parliament. 
For political reasons he had been condemned to a 
term of imprisonment, but the sentence was remitted 
by his Sovereign.—Professor E. H. Baillon was a 
distinguished French botanist.—MM. Georges Patinot 
and Hector Pessard had long been eminent among 
Parisian journalists. The former had been for eleven 
years editor of the Journal des Débats. The latter, 
after many vicissitudes, under the Empire and since, 
had of late been dramatic critic of the Gaulois, 








THE PROSPECT. 





1 completeness of the Tory victory has now 
been fully established. It would be equally 
unprofitable and ridiculous for Liberals to deny the 
thoroughness of their defeat. Their task now is 
to make the best of what they must admit to be 
a bad business. Last week we ventured to say that 
it would profit us very little to find fault with 
our opponents because in this particular battle they 
had been successful. It would be far better to show 
good-humour and courage in accepting the inevitable. 
At the same time, it is impossible not to feel 
some degree of amusement at the extravagance 
which is showing itself in the rejoicings of the 
victors. To judge by their organs in the press, 
and still more by their own explariations of the 
magnitude of their triumph, one would suppose 
that no event like the present election ever 
occurred before in the history of the United 
Kingdom. They have beaten the Liberal party, we 
are assured, not only for the moment, but for ever. 
We are an annihilated party, for whom no future is 
peony ; henceforward all is to be for the best in the 
est of all possible Conservative worlds. Exultation 
of this kind is, to say the least of it, excessively foolish. 
Both of the great parties in the State have passed 
through crises as severe as that with which the 
Liberal party is now contending, and, curiously 
enough, both have shown a recuperative power that 
has astonished both friends and fo2s. In the year 
1881 the late Lord Derby, discussing the political 
situation with a friend, declared with a great air of 
sagacity that there was no need to discuss the future 
of Conservatism, because, in his opinion, there could 
be no future for it. Lord Derby was a very wise as 





well as a very dispassionate politician, and his 
remark might well have carried weight at the 
moment. But five years later a Conservative 
Government was again in power. This little anec- 
dote, for the truth of which we can absolutely vouch, 
may be recommended to those Conservatives who 
are now dreaming that there is no future for the 
Liberal party—for the party led down to last year 
by Mr. Gladstone, and represented at the present 
moment by Lord Rosebery. The statistics even of 
the present election show that something very like a 
moiety of the electors of the United Kingdom abide 
by the old cause, and are prepared to fight under the 
old flag. In these circumstances we need not waste 
time in discussing a doctrine that can be held by 
none save those whose heads have been turned by an 
unexpected and remarkable success. The Liberal 
party is as certainly destined to return to power as 
we are to see the sun rise to-morrow morning, and 
our antagonists are utterly mistaken if they suppose 
that any feeling of despair has taken possession of 
our breasts because of this single defeat, great 
though it undoubtedly is. 

Last week we said that the business of Liberals 
was toexamine themselves and find wherein the causes 
of their own defeat lay. There has been plenty of 
confession, if not of examination, since then. Every 
defeated candidate seems to be able to assign his 
own reasons for the defeat. Time and patience 
must be exercised in the work of extracting the 
truth from the mass of conflicting evidence which 
has thus been offered tous. Meanwhile it is edifying 
to see that certain sections of the triumphant Tory 
party are making haste to disavow the causes which 
are generally assigned for their victory. Any number 
of indignant clergymen have come to the front to 
declare that it is an absolute delusion to suppose 
that the Tory party has profited by the help of the 
publicans and the brewers in the conflict which is 
now practically ended. If we are to believe these 
pious parsons, the public-house is as hateful to them 
as to Sir William Harcourt himself; and they would 
sooner suffer any loss and any degradation than endure 
the ignominy of analliance with the publican. We must 
be excused if we decline to accept these fine words. The 
Church, speaking of it as a whole, has disgraced 
itself by joining hands with the publican, and it will 
have to pay the price of its alliance. That price will 
not consist merely in the loss of public esteem which 
it has unquestionably suffered by its recent tactics.. 
The publican will decline to part company with his 
ally until he has been paid for his services. For 
some years to come—so long, that is to say, as this 
Government remains in office—the drink trade, with 
all its scandals and all its evils, will be safe from 
interference, and its safety will be due to the action 
of the clergy of the Church of England. Ours is not 
the shame for this shameful fact. The Church party 
is alone responsible, and it must not suppose that 
Liberals will acquiesce in its lame attempts to shuffle 
out of the degrading position in which it now finds 
itself. 

Let us look to the future, however, rather than to 
the past. The business of the Liberal party is now 
to determine what course it shall pursue in existing 
circumstances. So far as its own constitution is 
concerned, it will have to think carefully of that work 
of reorganisation which undoubtedly lies before it. 
It has been beaten, but it has not been broken. 
Time is given to it in which to gather together its 
scattered forces, and to prepare them for the field in 
which, at no distant date, they will undoubtedly 
again appear. As for its ~~ in the meantime, 
that must necessarily depend upon the course taken 
by its opponents. The first word rests with them. 
What will Lord Salisbury do with his powerful Tory 
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majority? That is the question that must be 
answered before Liberals can determine upon their 
own course. Already some indications are being 
afforded of the way in which it is likely to be 
answered. The chief Tory organ in the press 
presented its readers, on ‘Tuesday, with what 
we may suppose to be an inspired forecast of 
the intentions of the Ministry. If we may 
judge by this utterance of the Times, the new 
Government means to deal with the Irish problem 
almost at the outset of its existence. The acknow- 
ledgment must be grateful to those Liberals who 
have had to listen to the emphatic assurance that 
Home Rule is dead and the Irish question at an end, 
Lord Salisbury has manifestly no illusions on this 
subject at least, and he knows that one of his first 
duties will be to attempt to do something to solve 
that Irish problem which remains unaffected by 
general elections or the overthrow of English parties, 
and which emphatically must be settled before there 
can be hope of any real repose for Great Britain. It 
is not for us to follow the Times in its foreshadowing 
of the Tory policy on this subject. We have only one 
word to say, and that is that any attempt to revive 
the discredited and hateful policy of Mr. Balfour 
during his miserably abortive career at the Lrish office 
will be fatal at once to the peace of Ireland and to 
the prosperity of the Ministry. The new Tories will 
have to try another way if they hope to win evena 
temporary success in dealing with this everlasting 
trouble. English Liberals will watch their policy 
with interest and with anxiety. So far as it is based 
upon a desire to secure the co-operation and good- 
will of the Irish people, it will command the hearty 
approval of the Liberal party; but at every point at 
which it runs counter to the policy of conciliation, 
and attempts to revive the odious system of coercion, 
it will meet with the strenuous resistance of every 
man who has not cast aside the old faith of 
Liberalism. In social matters, we shall await with 
curiosity rather than interest the proposals of Lord 
Salisbury and his followers. Already there are 
signs that Mr. Chamberlain is to be quietly shelved. 
He has had his sop in the shape of a Secretary- 
ship of State, and intolerant Toryism will give him 
no more. Social legislation, it is evident, will 
proceed on the old Tory lines. Bills will be offered to 
us with high-sounding titles and meaningless clauses, 
and the working man will be taught before he is 
much older all that he has lost through the defeat of 
a Government which existed mainly for him, There 
is one point at which it seems probable the policy of 
the Government will come into the sharpest conflict 
with the policy of the Liberal party. That is the 
point which touches the great question of national 
education. The Liberal party, despite the calumnies 
which have been hurled against it from a thousand 
pulpits, is not unfavourable to the religious training 
of the young; but it will resist to the uttermost the 
weap y to make the public at large pay for the teach- 
ing of sectarian doctrines. It is here, we imagine, 
that the first real ground of battlé between the new 
majority and the new minority will be found, and it 
will be interesting to know what attitude will be 
taken up upon the battlefield by those ex-Liberals of 
whom Mr. Chamberlain is the leader. Upon one 
point we may rest assured: there will be no need for 
our leaders to formulate new programmes in order 
to find some ground upon which to appeal to 
the country when the next general election takes 
place. Their opponents will furnish them with a 
cause and a cry. After all, there still remains the 
great fundamental distinction between Toryism and 
Liberalism, and the men are mightily mistaken who 
imagine that they have put an end to that distinction 
by masquerading under a new title of their own 





assumption and conferring a new nickname upon 
their opponents. The existing Government, which 
the Duke of Devonshire is pleased to describe as a 
national Government, supported by a national party, 
is merely the old Tory Government supported by the 
old Tory party. Opposed to it are all those living 
elements of the nation which have made our country 
what it is, which have secured for popular rights 
every substantial triumph gained during the last 
ninety years, and which remain to-day as potent as 
they ever were among the political forces of our time. 
Undismayed by a defeat which in the nature of things 
can but prove of temporary duration, those forces are 
ready to take the field again on behalf of principles 
which no aberration of the electors can affect more 
than momentarily. 








LESSONS FROM THE FOE. 





T is amusing to observe that Mr. Chamberlain 
has graciously intimated to an admiring world 
that, since the defeat of the Liberal party, he has 
once more taken to reading Liberal newspapers, and 
has derived much edification from doing so. We 
have heard a similar statement from Mr. Chamber- 
Jain in other days; but in those happy times it was 
the Tory newspapers to which, he informed us, he 
was in the habit of resorting for entertainment. We 
are sorry to say that neither as a Radical nor as a 
Tory bas Mr. Chamberlain been able to convince us 
that this statement was altogether accurate. There 
is no man living who has shown a greater eagerness 
to secure notice in the Press than Mr. Chamberlain. 
Even if that notice should be not altogether favour- 
able, he has preferred it to being ignored. “I would 
rather be damned than annihilated,” was the remark 
once made by a greater man than the Tory member 
for West Birmingham when discussing certain 
amiable theories with regard to the future state. 
Mr. Chamberlain, it is manifest, holds the same 
doctrine with reference to the present life. The 
one thing that makes him positively unhappy is to 
be ignored. This being the case, we imagine that 
he must at present feel himself to be on the summit 
of human bliss. That he ransacks even the most 
obscure of newspapers in order to learn what it has 
to say about him we are firmly convinced. But what- 
ever may be the truth on this point, the Secretary 
for the Colonies undoubtedly taught his opponents 
a useful lesson in the speech to which we have 
referred. Far be it from our desire to dissuade 
Liberals from reading Liberal newspapers; but, if 
they wish for real amusement in the present crisis, 
we would recommend them strongly to take a dose 
of Tory journalism. The evening papers, for ex- 
ample, will furnish them with an ample fund of 
innocent enjoyment, and may even restore their 
drooping spirits under the present depressing cir- 
cumstances. The Tory evening press of London— 
which, for some inscrutable reason, seems to have 
fallen chiefly into the hands of those who are aliens 
either in race or faith—has excelled itself during 
this election. Its placards have in themselves been 
a liberal education, though hardly an education in 
truth or decency. When the ponderous print for 
which we are indebted to the generosity of a Teu- 
tonic American millionaire issues a bill bearing onl 
the words, “The Notorious Mr. Asquith—Verdict,” 
it requires a certain amount of sagacity on the part 
of the reader to discover that this delectable speci- 
men of Bowery humour is intended to convey the 
fact that the ex-Home Secretary has won a notable 
victory in the cause of Liberalism ; and when the 
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Radicals are asked, if we remember rightly by another 
organ of the alien press, why they do not “ give up,” 
we are forcibly reminded of the heights of almost 
inspired fervour to which the members of an ancient 
and once warlike race have, from time immemorial, 
been able to rise in the heat of battle. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that neither Americans nor Germans 
have ever been able to understand the “ true inward- 
ness’ of the English character. If they could have 
done so there would have been less amusement to 
be derived during the past fortnight from the pla- 
cards of the evening prints. 

It is not the evening newspapers only, however, 
that have furnished genuine entertainment for 
Liberals since the General Election began. With 
hardly an exception our Tory contemporaries seem 
to have lost their heads over the success achieved by 
their party. That success must surely have been 
altogether unexpected by them, or it could never 
have made so deep an impression upon their minds. 
If we are to believe these chroniclers of the time, we 
should be driven to suppose that a political party 
had never before been beaten at the polls. This 
defeat, according to sapient Tory chroniclers, is 
something the like of which has never before been 
witnessed. One wonders how long the people who 
express: this opinion have been the observers of 
political events. They cannot, surely, have been ac- 
quainted with the General Elections of 1874, 1880, 
and 1886. One wonders still more what historical 
works they have read in order to fit them for their 
position as instructors of the people of to-day. 
Clearly, they have not learned anything concerning 
the history of this country since the passing of 
the first Reform Bill. But the Liberal defeat, 
according to these wiseacres, is not only un- 
precedented ; it is final and irretrievable. Perhaps 
they have the authority of the “spook’’ who 
confided the result of the present elections to Mr. 
Stead two years ago for this assertion. We are, of 
course, dumb in the presence of such an oracle, 
though we might suggest that Mr. Stead has hardly 
done justice to his spook in concealing its prediction 
until he saw that it was in a fair way of being ful- 
filled. For our part we prefer authorities of a more 
substantial character, and if our Tory friends would 
take the trouble to refer to them, they would hardly 
pronounce the doom of English Liberalism with such 
uncompromising emphasis. History teaches us that, 
ever since the enfranchisement of the masses, times 
have gone by turns so far as the two great parties in 
the State are concerned. The wheel has, indeed, 
revolved with a remarkable steadiness, and invariably 
the party which was at the bottom at one General 
Election has been at the top when the next one took 
place. We do not pretend to like this fact, but we 
are compelled to accept it, just as we accept the 
process of the seasons. Judging by the past, it is, 
humanly speaking, certain that the verdict which 
the nation has now given it will reverse when it is 
next appealed to. Still, Liberals may learn a lesson 
from these cocksure predictions on the part of their 
opponents. They show that for the moment those 
who profess to be the teachers of the triumphant 
party have lost their heads, and are making them- 
selves ridiculous in consequence. 

There is yet another lesson to be learned from 
the Tory press just now. If we were to believe the 
leader-writers in the Times and the other organs of 
the reaction, we should be driven to the conclusion 
that the Liberal party was composed exclusively of 
criminals and lunatics; above all, we could not avoid 
the conviction that the late Government consisted 
of a company of malefactors, who spent three years 
of malignant activity in doing all the injury they 
could to the interests of the nation, Even Mr. 





Chamberlain has preached this doctrine during the 
election with all the shrill vociferation of a cheap- 
jack at a fair. But we search our Tory contempor- 
aries in vain for the slightest indication that the 
great and good men who have now providentially 
been called to power are contemplating the undoing 
of a single one of the deeds of the miscreants whom 
they have superseded. Amid all the bellowings of 
triumphant Toryism, one listens in vain for any 
suggestion that the Navy shall again be reduced to 
the disgraceful state of impotence from which it 
was rescued by Lord Spencer and his Radical col- 
leagues. Nobody, not even the brilliant seer of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, has suggested the repeal of the 
Parish Councils Bill, and the restoration of the rule 
of squire and parson. Nobody, except the dukes— 
who are a negligeable quantity everywhere save in 
the suburban drawing-rooms of Birmingham—hints 
at the reversal of Sir William Harcourt’s fiscal 
policy. The Factory and Workshop Act is safe, 
even from the hands of Lord Wemyss and the 
Property and Liberty Defence Association. Even 
Manchester, to which Toryism is so largely indebted 
for the triumph it is now enjoying, is vouchsafed no 
word of comfort in the shape of an assurance that 
the cotton duties shall be forthwith repealed. In 
short, the great and good party, if we may judge 
it by its obsequious scribes, is fully resolved to adopt 
as its own everything that has been accomplished 
by the wicked men over whom it has achieved this 
glorious victory. We trust that it will not feel 
offended if we say that this fact conveys a good deal 
of solid comfort to those who have been beaten. 
Their works, at least, are evidently destined to stand, 
and the prodigious noise that has been made in the 
Tory newspapers during the past fortnight, all this 
nonsensical hullabaloo over an “ unprecedented tri- 
umph,” an “utter rout,” and so forth, is evidently 
consistent with the determination of the victors 
quietly to accept the works of the vanquished. The 
Liberal Ministers in these circumstances can afford 
to smile at the extravagant maledictions which have 
been hurled against them by the Tory press. It is 
true that they have been beaten at the polls, and 
that for a few years to come the fortunes of the 
country will be in the hands of a reactionary co- 
alition; but it is manifest that the reaction, over- 
whelming as we are asked to believe it to be, is not 
strong enough to efface from the Statute Book a 
single one of the measures which have been placed 
there by the Liberal Government. The party of 
progress still lives, in short, and of the ground which 
it has gained since 1892 not an inch will be lost. 
This is the chief lesson to be derived from a study 
of the Tory press, and we do not know that any more 
comforting assurance could possibly be given to us, 








THE FATE OF BIG MAJORITIES. 





F any Liberal has said in his heart these last few 
] days that his cause is lost, we confidently 
recommend him to take a short course of history. 
For politicians in adversity there is no such comfort 
as to read backwards for about fifty years. The 
calamity which, for the moment, seems overwhelming 
will then be seen in its true proportions, as neither 
irreparable nor unprecedented, nor in the varying 
fortunes of parties without compensations. We 
have suffered, if not worse, at least as heavy blows, 
and majorities as big as the reactionary majority 
of to-day have turned out to be not walls of granite, 
but mounds of snow. 

Large majorities, in fact, have been rather the 
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rule than the exception in English party politics. 
Looking back over the sixty years since the Reform 
Bill, we find six majorities of over 100. In the 
first reformed Parliament there were no less than 
486 Liberals to 172 Conservatives ; in the Parliament 
of 1847 there were 430 Liberals and Peelites to 
226 Conservatives; in that of 1868 the Liberals 
had a majority of 128; in that of 1874 the Con- 
servatives a majority of 106; in that of 1880 
the Liberals a majority of 106, independently of 
Home Rulers; and in that of 1886 the Conser- 
vatives and Dissentient Liberals a joint majority 
of 116 over both Liberals and Home Rulers. Since 
1868 onwards, therefore, we have had tremendous 
swings of the pendulum from one side to the other, 
and the process of building up a majority has almost 
instantly been succeeded by a process of waste and 
decay, setting in gradually from the culminating 
point, and advancing at a rate of progress pro- 
portioned to the original strength of the dominant 
party. Another point not without comfort for the 
present time is that an overwhelming majority offers 
no greater certainty of long life than a comparatively 
small one. Anything over 60 is a reasonable 
guarantee of five years’ life; 100 or 150 hardly, if at 
all, increases the chances. Internal splits have a 
greater impunity, and the waste from bye-elections 
is, for some reason or other, greater with a large than 
with a small majority. 

It is impossible in a brief article to illustrate 
these points by a reference to all the Governments 
since 1832, but we see at the beginning of the 
period an overwhelming Liberal force gradually 
dwindling until it is converted into a Conservative 
majority of eighty-one under Sir Robert Peel. We 
can well imagine that a pessimist of those days, 
looking back over the seven years between 1833 and 
1841, and measuring the distance between a Liberal 
ascendancy of 314 and a Tory majority exceeding 
eighty, might have argued that Liberalism in Eng- 
land was a lost cause. Within five years, as all the 
world knows, the Tory party was smashed, and Lord 
John Russell was in power with a Liberal and Free- 
Trade majority of 204. The history of the 1847 
Government is in some ways very much to the 
point for our present purpose. The Liberals and 
Peelites were in much the same relative position 
to the Tories as the Tories and Dissentient Liberals 
will be to the Liberals and Home Rulers in the new 
Parliament. The Peelites were, it is true, in some- 
what stronger force than the followers of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and they were, on the whole, less 
committed to the policy of their allies. But, in 
other respects, the situation in °47 has many 
analogies with the present. The allies were in 
overwhelming force; there was a large margin for 
personal defections and independencies. Except 
on fiscal questions, the Government had no par- 
ticular policy; its chief object was to guard the 
position which had been carried in 1846 and 
sanctioned ex post facto at the election of 1847. 
From the beginning it lived a perilous hand-to- 
mouth existence, troubled by the insurgencies of 
Lord Palmerston from within and the attacks of 
Disraeli from without. In 1850 and 1851 Disraeli 
all but carried his motions on the subject of agri- 
cultural distress, and in the latter year Lord John 
Russell was actually driven to resign by a snap- 
vote in favour of assimilating the county with the 
borough franchise. He resumed office only to 

uarrel with Lord Palmerston, and be overthrown in 
the following year by that statesman’s famous “ tit 
for tat.” Finally the overwhelming majority of 
Liberals ard Free Traders had to accept an undiluted 
Protectionist Government with Lord Derby as Prime 
Minister, and so end their days. 





The next overwhelming majority was that of Mr. 
Gladstone’s first administration of 1868. In this 
Parliament the Liberals numbered 393 and the 
Conservatives 265. The Government worked harder 
than any Government of modern times, except 
perhaps the last, to carry out its pledges. Its good 
works, however, did not avail to stop the inevitable 
decay. In five years it had lost thirty-two seats in 
bye-elections, and before the end Mr. Gladstone found 
himself actually in a minority in the House of Com- 
mons. Disraeli appealed to the “ harassed interests,” 
precisely as Lord Salisbury appealed to them on the 
eve of this last election, and the Tories, whose case had 
seemed hopeless five years earlier, came back with 
a majority of 106. Once more the Liberals were 
“smashed ”’ and “ wiped out,”’ and for the next four 
years matters seemed to go worse rather than better 
with them. In 1878 Lord Beaconsfield seemed to 
hold England absolutely in the hollow of his hand, 
and the most sanguine Liberal dared hope little 
of the future. In two years the position of parties 
was precisely reversed, and Mr. Gladstone once more 
Prime Minister with a majority of 106. 

We need not pursue the matter from this point. 
The history of the last fifteen years is familiar, and 
enforces the same moral. The Tories were “ de- 
stroyed” in 1880, we were ‘“‘destroyed” in 1886; 
we returned in 1892 they have returned in 1895. Of 
the last four elections each party has won two, and 
when the votes, as distinct from the seats, are added 
up, the Tory victory of this year will not, we expect, 
seem so very much more decisive than the Liberal 
victory of 1892. In the first dismay the beaten party 
always imagines itself to be ostracised for a genera- 
tion, and during this past week we have heard the 
most doleful estimates of the period in the wilderness. 
This despair argues little faith and also little know- 
ledge. The two great parties are still very evenly 
balanced in the country, and the fate of neither is 
at any time hopeless. There is ebb and flow in their 
fortunes, and the law of periodicity which applies to 
them is somewhat obscure; but the great majority 
of the moment will, we may say with absolute 
certainty, be in flux to-morrow, and the quickness of 
the ebb will in all probability be in proportion to 
the flow. 

This, we shall perhaps be told, is a rather pessim- 
istic view of popular movements. It is not that, 
we think, unless we begin by expecting too much, 
Action and reaction is the way of nature in politics 
as in physics. Nor does it need a very sanguine 
temperament to perceive the constancy and growth 
of Liberal tendencies throughout it all during the 
last fifty years of English politics. A party is tested 
by the effort to hold on during a period of reaction, 
and it may even do some of its best work as a small 
minority. We had a good deal of our way in the 
Parliament of ’86, and even in our present reduced 
numbers we may have our say with effect, and look 
confidently for a change of weather. 








HOW IRELAND STANDS. 





CORRESPONDENT, in discussing the Irish 
electoral situation a fortnight ago, described 

the many difficulties—partly of their own creation— 
which the Nationalists had to face at this time of 
crisis. Foolish divisions and a lamentable absence 


of the spirit of compromise among the leaders, dis- 
content among the farmers at the loss of the Land 
Bill, grumbling among the priests at the failure to 
solve the question of the Christian Brothers, a move- 
ment of sympathy among the publicans towards 
their “brethren across the water,’ an absence of 
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financial support from abroad—all these things 
seemed to give the Unionists on the one hand, and 
the Parnellites on the other, an unexampled oppor- 
tunity. The latter have, to some extent, taken 
advantage of the chance. A _ better organised 
party would not have allowed Mr. William 
Redmond to be returned again for Clare, or 
Mr. Corbett to win Wicklow or Mr. Patrick 
O’Brien to win Kilkenny. The increase of the 

ll of Mr. Redmond’s candidates in Cork may 
also be attributed to similar causes. But, on the 
whole, even the Parnellites have missed fire. So 
far as their policy is one of greater activity or 
independence, so far in fact as they are political 
extremists, there are signs that the mass of the 
electorate view them with some sympathy. Two 
things have neutralised this political attraction. 
One is the attacks which they have made on the 
priests. The other is the overtures which they have 
made towards the Tories. The angling for Tory 
votes in a constituency like Cork is only natural, 
but it is a striking sign of the times, which our 
Unionist friends would do well to consider, that the 
Irish extremists were prevented from obtaining an in- 
creased following by the deep distrust of the electors 
for all opponents of Home Rule. The one Redmondite 
member who has been unseated, Mr. Rochfort 
Maguire, owes his defeat mainly to his connection 
with the British South Africa Company. There is 
in Ireland an undoubted tendency towards extreme 
Nationalism, due to the mistakes of the moderate 
men. But this tendency has found little electoral 
expression, because the candidates standing as 
extreme Nationalists had alienated their supporters 
by coquetting with the opponents of moderate Home 
Rule. We could not, perhaps, have a stronger 
— that extreme Nationalism is, as it always has 

en, born of the apparent difficulty of obtaining 
moderate redress. It does not connote any distrust 
of moderate Home Rule, if it were attainable. The 
only question which agitates the elector is how best 
to fight those who oppose the moderate reform. 
These are facts which thinking Unionists would do 
well to mark. 

Even more remarkable has been the failure of 
the Irish Unionists. They had enormous funds, 
They had advantages, through the disorder in the 
Nationalist organisations, which are not likely to 
recur. They were encouraged by a tidal wave of 
success across the Channel. But they have con- 
spicuously failed. They have, it is true, held the 
divisions in Dublin city and county which they won 
in 1892. Neglect of registration on the popular side 
is the main cause, but it would be idle to deny that 
among the classes connected with, or supported by, 
the officials of the centre of the Irish bureaucracy, 
the ill-effects of the events of the last few years have 
been very apparent. Outside County Dublin there 
is no sign of increased Unionism. In a typical 
county of the pale like Carlow—which was first won 
for Nationalism in 1880—the Unionist vote is smaller 
than ten years ago. In Wicklow a new permutation 
of the electorate puts a popular local Parnellite 
at the head of the poll instead of a popular local 
Nationalist, but Colonel Tottenham does not gain by 
the division. And yet in East Wicklow, studded 
with the seaside resorts of the Dublin well-to-do 
classes, Conservatism might be expected to gain as 
it does gain in Great Britain, and as it would gain 
in Ireland if it was not linked with a fatal 
opposition to National aspirations. The only 
reason why one cannot quote more figures to 
rove the same consistency of Nationalist opinion 
is that the vast majority of the seats in 
Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, and four of the 
seats in Ulster were not contested by the Unionists. 





They knew it would be a mere waste of money. In 
Celtic Wales lavish expenditure secured a rally to 
the side of the Anglican Church; but in Ireland, as 
the Unionist organisers by their acts admit, public 
opinion is indissolubly wedded to Home Rule. 

And what of Ulster? In North Derry Mr. 
Houston, Q.C., who entered the contest only a week 
before the polling-day, and after the gloom of defeat 
in Britain had spread over the Liberals of the North, 
and who had to fight against rioters who did not 
scruple to throw stones at his wife, has reduced the 
Unionist majority by nearly 1,000. At least 500 
Presbyterians must have voted for Home Rule in 
this single constituency who voted for Unionism in 
1892. In North Tyrone, though there has been no 
proportionate change of opinion, the seat has been won 
for Home Rule by Mr. Hemphill, Q.C. Derry City has 
been carried by a Nationalist. Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
in a characteristic letter to the Times, seeks to 
ascribe the loss of Derry to the decay of trade there. 
The Unionists of Derry will be very much surprised 
to hear that their trade is decaying. The ship- 
building yard, it is true, is closed, but it was closed 
before the election of 1892. The other Derry indus- 
tries are at least as sound as the industries of 
Belfast. It has established its position as the 
greatest centre of the shirt trade in the world, and 
several of the shirt manufacturers were among the 
supporters of the Nationalist candidate. The fact is 
that the Unionists attempted to fight the Derry 
election on local issues; the Nationalists insisted on 
keeping political questions to the front. Thus, if 
there is still a slight majority in Ulster against 
Home Rule, that majority has sensibly declined. 

The lessons of the Irish elections hardly need 
to be stated. The success is not due to any 
miraculously prudent leadership or skilful organisa- 
tion, as we used to be told, with some plausibility, 
ten years ago. It is not due either to good luck or 
good management. It is due to the extraordinary 
firmness and consistency of opinion among the Irish 
electors. It ought surely to be a matter for reasonable 
Unionists to consider whether they can, in shaping 
their Irish policy, neglect this fact. The English 
débdcle has given them an unexampled opportunity. 
They are strong enough, as no Conservative Govern- 
ment has been since the Reform Bill, to neglect the 
more unreasonable demands both of the Irish landlords 
and the Irish Orangemen. The hint in the Times 
about a “central authority” in Dublin may have 
been accidental, but if the Unionists choose—re- 
cognising the unalterable opinion of Ireland—to go 
back to the policy of Lord Salisbury’s speech at 
Newport or Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Warrington, 
the Liberal party will give them no factious opposi- 
tion. We should prefer to make a clean job of the 
Irish question, as Mr, Gladstone would have done, 
but it would be infinitely better that Ireland should 
get self-government by degrees rather than that 
there should be any recrudescence of the old bitter 
struggle between the British and the Irish peoples. 








ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 





F we could only believe the professions of the 
] Porte, the cause of Armenian reform would 
seem to have made a considerable advance | 
the past week. The Porte, though making seve 
concessions to the intervening Powers, still objects 
to foreign control over the execution of the scheme; 
but it has appointed Shakir Pasha to carry out 
certain measures by which it hopes to forestall 
the demands of the Powers. Shakir Pasha pacified 
Crete after the insurrection of 1868, which is 
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in his favour; but it was he who organised 
the Kurdish irregular cavalry, which is very 
much the reverse. How far our new Govern- 
ment retains the Turcophil traditions of eighteen 
years ago we have not yet been able to learn. Their 
following, at any rate, has to a great extent broken 
loose from them. We have seen English and Scotch 
dukes and a militant Welsh bishop joining with the 
Armenian Committee to spur on the late Liberal 
Ministry to action. And we have this month in the 
most weighty, if not the most popular, organ of the 
Conservative party an indictment of the religion 
which dominates Turkey and has moulded such 
civilisation as her ruling classes possess—an indict- 
ment which is the strongest and most effective plea 
for that foreign control which the Porte refuses 
to admit. The powerful article on “Islim ” in 
the current number of the Quarterly Review is 
an astonishing testimony to the progress made in 
that party—and recognised by itschief literary advisers 
—since the execution of the Treaty of Berlin. It 
takes the form, in great part, of a reply to a defence 
of Mohammedanism by Syed Ameer Ali, a Bengalese 
judge. It says things which during the Bulgarian 
atrocity agitation were said by Mr. Freeman and 
scouted by the mass of Conservatives, partisans as 
they were of the Turk. Islim watered down into a 
mere personal belief may have some relative ad- 
vantages—we should personally prefer it, for instance, 
to any form of Neo-Paganism or pessimism. But 
Islim as a system, with a petrifying creed giving rise 
to an unalterable policy, has done nothing for 
civilisation, and by its own nature can never do any- 
thing. This latter position the article enforces by 
a series of arguments which we can only briefly 
summarise. 

Every non-Christian country, save Japan, which 
is largely affected by Christianity, is at this moment 
in a state of decay. Certainly every Moslem country 
is so. The vast natural resources of the Ottoman 
Empire are almost wholly neglected. The annual 
revenue of the Byzantine Empire early in the thir- 
teenth century—when, moreover, it was impoverished 
—was 130 millions sterling; that of Turkey is 18 
millions. Yet directly any province is freed from 
Turkish rule it takes a start upwards at once. 
Arabia, the home of the faith, is even worse than 
Turkey. In the past—despite the talk of Arab learn- 
ing and Moorish art, which for the most part were 
the work neither of Arabs nor of Moors, but of 
renegade Christians (or, we may interject, of Jews) 
whom the conquerors utilised for their own ends— 
every country controlled by Islim has decayed in 
proportion to the extent of the control. The reason 
is to be found not in the nature of the conqueror, 
but in the spirit of his creed. The Koran embodies 
a petrifying influence. Its Deity has no moral at- 
tributes: he is pure arbitrary will. His prophet 
is, according to human ethics, immoral. The words 
of that prophet limit and stereotype the most trifling 
details of all human action. “Build your houses 
of one storey only. Observe faithfully the customs 
of the Prophet, and you will always have the empire 
of the world.” It was the Caliph Omar who gave 
this order; and whether he burnt the Alexandrian 
library or not—and we must confess that, with all 
due deference to the reviewer, the minute exam- 
ination of the evidence in the article leaves us still 
on the negative side, along with Gibbon—Omar’s 
famous saying is typical of the spirit of the Turk. 
“Tf the books agree with the Korin, they are 
superfluous; if they disagree, they are pernicious ; 
in either case let them be burnt.” The creed recog- 
nises no distinction of nationality ; there is only one 
Musulman State, and of it no non-Musulman can be 
a citizen. The Christian, the Jew, and the Zoro- 











astrian are not, indeed, like other infidels, simply 
food for the sword. Their possession of in- 
spired Scriptures secures them life on payment 
of tribute and under galling disabilities. Their 
evidence cannot be received against a Moslem. 
They are obliged by the sacred law to give three 
days’ hospitality to any Musulman on demand 
an obligation which (as the Bulgarians well knew 
before 1876) places their daughters at the mercy of 
their uninvited guests. They are but alien subjects 
of a theocracy—a “cosmopolitan Papacy with only 
one Pope, Mohammed ”’—a body now ruled by a 
spiritual despotism, the Ulema, headed by the 
Sheikh-ul-Islim, dominating Turkey economically 
as well as politically, and exercising a comprehensive 
control over every act of the Government. And this 
is not merely an ideal; it is a living creed, testified 
to, as the article shows, even by recent consular 
reports. Nothing protects Europeans from its con- 
sequences save the capitulations and the threat of 
force. Fortunately, the Sacred Law commands sub- 
mission to any force which can damage the cause of 
Islim. Thus—but only by force or the threat of 
force—the outraged provinces can be liberated one 
by one. Otherwise there will be a sudden collapse 
and “a perilous scramble for the spoils.” 

It is a tremendous indictment, and one which, it 
is to be hoped, reflects the spirit of a large section of 
Lord Salisbury’s supporters, if not of Lord Salisbury 
himself. It would be easy enough, of course, to 
reply that the same petrifying influence might be 
alleged against several forms of Christianity. A 
nation of fervent and rigid Calvinists, with the 
belief, often asserted by Protestant Christians, in 
the literal applicability of the words of Scripture to 
all times and places, might easily make our present 
civilisation a desert. But such persons, though 
they exist, are isolated, and the rigour of their 
creed is modified by the necessities of daily life. 
Islim is modified also in practice; but the modify- 
ing influence is ultimately only force or the fear 
of force. We may cordially hope that the 
oppressed provinces may be freed as occasion arises, 
more effectually than by the half-measuresand illusory 
guarantees which blot the Treaty of Berlin. But for 
those that cannot yet be liberated noreform is possible 
without foreign control. Much has been heard of a 
young Turkey with constitutional aspirations, and 
much of the relative virtues of the Turkish race. For 
the vices of a subject-race they have no need. The 
vices of Islam they are frequently too poorto attain to. 
But their creed is always potentially active, liable to 
excitation, and, when actualised, destructive first 
and paralysing afterwards. We do not think that 
after studying this article there will be much tender- 
ness felt for the sovereign rights of the Porte. The 
alternative for Armenia is—foreign control or Russian 
occupation. And as that occupation would initiate 
the scramble we all hope to avoid, it is to be hoped 
the Turk may be wise in time. 








FINANCE. 





HE great Conservative victory has not been 

celebrated on the Stock Exchange by the general 
rise in prices that was expected. While the elections 
were going on business was very little interrupted ; 
indeed, in the South African Market especially, there 
was a continuous rise. But now that the City is 
satisfied with the victory of the Conservatives 
business is falling away. Partly, no doubt, this is 
due to the season of the year. Everyone who can is 
preparing to get away, and most such people are 
closing their accounts. But mainly it is a result of 
political apprehension. The City still hopes that 
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peace will be maintained ; but, for all that, there isa 
very uncomfortable feeling that matters are growing 
very serious in South Eastern Europe as well as in 
Armenia. London optimism took nonoticeof what was 
going on, but the dulness in Vienna, Berlin, and 
Paris has at length compelled operators here to 
pay attention to the matter. Another depressing 
influence is that French operators have been selling 
gold shares upon a considerable scale this week. 
They are prompted, no doubt, by the great rise that 
has taken place, and a desire to secure profits before 
the holidays actually begin. The state of politics in 
South Eastern Europe likewise has affected them 
to some extent. But, perhaps, no less are they 
moved by the necessity for large remittances of 
money from Paris to London. It appears that the 
whole of the proceeds of the Chinese loan are at 
once to be paid over to Japan, and that Japan 
has instructed the money to be remitted to London. 
French investors, as is well known, have been buying 
gold shares on a very large scale for months past. 
The French likewise have subscribed largely both to 
the late American loan and the Brazilian loan. And, 
lastly, French merchants have been buying wool 
here on a considerable scale. There is thus a very 
large debt due from France to this country, and the 
natural result is that a good deal of gold will 
probably have to be sent, and, in consequence, it is 
feared that money may grow dear in Paris, at least 
for a while. There has been in consequence of all 
this much less activity in the South African depart- 
ment than for months past, and prices in most cases 
are slightly lower. In the American market, too, 
there has been a set-back owing to the gold ship- 
ments and to the reports that the crops will be 
short and bad. The state of the reconstructed 
Australian banks likewise is exciting some appre- 
hension. That several of those banks ought to be 
wound up has long been recognised in the City. 
But even if there is another crisis this country will 
not be affected. The Chinese loan in Paris was as 
great a success as had been expected; but the French 
will not reap the benefits commercially which they 
had counted upon. As already said the proceeds of 
the loan are to be remitted to London. That prob- 
ably means that there will be large purchases by 
Japan of ships, especially ironclads, and warlike 
stores in this country, and that very little silver 
will be remitted to the Far East. 

The silver market is decidedly weaker. Specu- 
lators bought on a great scale some months ago, 
calculating that China would require immense 
amounts of silver. Now it is found that China 
is paying over the proceeds of the first loan to 
Japan, and it is feared that she will have a 
difficulty in borrowing more unless she is again 
assisted by France and Russia. In the meantime 
little is really known of the intentions of Japan; but 
the general assumption is that Japan had to give 
way to Russia and France because her ironclad fleet 
is inferior, and that therefore she will strengthen 
that fleet as rapidly as possible. If she does, of 
course the money paid her by China will be spent in 
Europe, or the greater part of it, at allevents. Mean- 
while, however, the India Council is selling its drafts 
fairly well, though at lower prices. The average 
price on Wednesday was only Is. 1,;d. per rupee. 
In London the rates of interest and discount are, if 
possible, lower than ever, and bankers are at 


| their ie end how to employ their surplus 


balances. And in the immediate future it looks 
as if the supplies here would be _ increased 
by the large remittances that will have to 
be made from Paris, as explained above. In the 
long run this great abundance and cheapness of 
money will stimulate trade and lead to new issues 
upon a vast scale. But for some months yet rates 
will continue exceedingly low. Trade, in fact, is 
improving—very slowly, no doubt, but still steadily ; 
and as prices are exceptionally low, and the country 
prosperous, the improvement will go on unless it is 
checked by some unforeseen accident, such as the 









































breaking out of a great war. The improvement 
would be more rapid, no doubt, but for the uncer- 
tainty respecting the American currency and the 
distressed state of the Australian reconstructed ! 
banks. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The soldiers are coming back to 
headquarters after their battles at the front. 
Some, of course, have come back beaten, with a sorry 
tale to tell of their woful experiences in the great 
encounter. But a few of the victorious are also with 
us once more, notably the senior member for North- 
ampton, who has had an unusually stiff fight for his 
seat, but who seems to be more than satisfied with 
the result. According to Mr. Labouchere, it was the 
blunders of the late Government, and above all the 
“ filling up of the cup,” that caused all the mischief. 
There are a great many people who agree with him. 
The pause in the tide of Tory victory yesterday has 
produced a sensible diminution in the political tem- 
perature, and men are beginning to realise that what 
has happened was not only what had been expected, f 
but what has happened often before. It is only ; 
among rabid Tory scribes that one finds a belief pre- 
vailing that the Liberal rout has been “unprece- 
dented,” and that it marks the definitive triumph of 
the forces of reaction. The transfer of seats in 1868, 
in 1874, and in 1880 was far greater than that which 
has yet taken place on this occasion. Yet there was 
no finality about the triumphs of those years. 
Sunday.—Many familiar faces are becoming 
visible again as the candidates, successful and the 
reverse, are returning from the fight. Most whom I 
have questioned speak of the Local Veto Bill as 
having had a determining influence in the contest, 
and cases are cited in which Tory seats have been 
won by Radicals who had expressly refused to 
pledge themselves to the Local Veto Bill. In Lan- 
cashire the Cotton Duties formed the great issue, and 
accounted for the Liberal defeat. But over and 
above all other causes, was the fatal apathy engen- 
dered in the constituencies by the unaccountable 
tactics of the late Government, and the signal proof 
that was afforded at the moment of the dissolution 
that the Liberal leaders had not been able to agree 
upon any common policy. “Filling up the cup” is now 
admitted by everybody to have been the ghastliest 
of failures. Most, of course, are only wise after i 
the event. Some of us can recall the words of 1 
warning that we uttered months ago on this subject. a 
As the Tory victories mount up, one curious fact 
becomes increasingly prominent. That is the hatred 
and distrust of Mr. Chamberlain that prevail univers- 
ally outside of his own Birmingham clique. I have 
talked within the last few hours to three typical 
politicians—a Tory, a Liberal Unionist, and an inde- 
pendent and very advanced Radical. All three 
united in declaring that Mr. Chamberlain had “ done” 
Lord Salisbury by getting the Ministry formed 
before the elections. ‘‘ Do you think,” cried my Tory 
friend, “that we should have let that fellow have so 
much if we had known that we could do without 
him? However, thank Heaven, he will find Lord 
Salisbury more than his match.” My distinguished 
Radical scouted the idea that “ Joe,” as he is fami- 
liarly called, could do any real mischief in the new 
Parliament. ‘ Why, he has not more than nine fol- 
lowers. Lord Salisbury can ‘chuck’ both him and 
them whenever he chooses to do so. As for myself, how 
I look forward to a few years of Joe-baiting!” The 
Liberal Unionist was more distressed than either of 
the others. He admitted ruefully that his party had 
got too much in the distribution of the sweets of 
office ; declared for his part that he distrusted Mr. 
Chamberlain profoundly, as most of his fellow- 
Unionists did; and explained his conviction that 
sooner or later the member for West Birmingham 
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would wreck the Government. This is the convic- 
tion universally prevalent. Altogether we have the 
prospect of exciting times before us. 

Monday.—It is amusing to see how the victors 
are already beginning to quarrel over the spoils. 
Or, rather, they are for the moment engaged in 
disputing as to the precise share which each has had 
in contributing to the glorious triumph of the beer 
barrels. Derby, for example, is recognised as the 
crowning mercy of the fight, and here are the par- 
tisans of the two unknown gentlemen who unseated 
Sir William Harcourt and his colleague hotly con- 
tending for the glory of having done so. It may 
be safely affirmed that neither Mr. Bemrose nor Mr. 
Drage were the real victors in that particular fight. 
It was won by beer, and the publicans of Derby are 
the true heroes of the hour. 

I am glad to note the name of Mr. Edmund 
Robertson in the list of new Q.C.’s which appears in 
the paper this morning. This may, I suppose, be 
regarded as a remanet of the patronage of Lord 
Herschell. Mr. Robertson's success in the last Par- 
liament was a very conspicuous one. His share in 
the policy of the Admiralty was much greater than 
that which ordinarily falls to the lot of the Civil Lord, 
and when, owing to the unfortunate illness of Sir 
Ughtred Shuttleworth, the duty of moving the Navy 
Estimates devolved upon him at very short notice, 
he won golden opinions from both sides of the House. 
It is rather too soon to be speculating on the forma- 
tion of the next Liberal Ministry, but it is certain 
that Mr. Robertson will have an important place 
in it. 

Tuesday. — Yesterday's returns are eminently 
satisfactory to Liberals, showing as they do that 
the tide of Toryism has exhausted its force. Scot- 
land, it is clear, maintains its position as the strong- 
hold of Radical opinion. This is a curious comment 
upon the influence of the newspaper press. The 
Liberal party is hopelessly over-weighted in the 
matter of journalism in Scotland; yet clearly the 
screaming of the reactionary newspapers in Edin- 
burgh is absolutely without effect upon public 
opinion. This must be somewhat mortifying to the 
editor of the Scotsman, who has been fighting the 
battle of “Unionism”™ so-called for the past nine 
years with a zeal that has never for a moment 
allowed itself to be tempered by discretion. But, 
after all, one can hardly be surprised at the refusal 
of Scotland to bow the knee to the Tory leader, seeing 
how emphatically Lord Salisbury has proclaimed his 
conviction that the only votes worth counting are 
those of Englishmen. 

There are curious rumours as to changes in the 
Ministry. Probably the most sensational of these 
rumours have their origin in the desires of those who 
give them currency. The feeling against Mr. 
Chamberlain among the old Tories grows in bitter- 
ness every day, and the rumour that Mr. Finlay is 
to be made Solicitor-General is exciting great resent- 
ment among the Conservative lawyers. I am sorry 
to say that among the changes hinted at is one that 
seems to be peculiarly disgraceful. Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, it is said, is to be removed from 
the Home Office in order to make way for 
another person, and he is to be consoled with the 
Speakership. Mr. Balfour's best friends hope that 
this rumour may prove unfounded. But in their 
present temper of blatant exultation, and their 
ridiculous belief that the wheel is never to turn 
again, there are many Tories who are prepared to 
support Mr. Balfour in prostituting the Speakership 
for his own party purposes. 

There is an article in the Times this morning that 
deserves attention. It is an attempt to forecast the 
programme of the Government—not a very suc- 
cessful attempt, I should say. But the most remark- 
able feature of the article is the way in which it 
politely shows Mr. Chamberlain to a back seat. 
That gentleman and his programme must fall into 
the background. He will have enough to do at the 


Colonial Office, without troubling himself with any 





of the affairs of this country. One would like to 
know what Mr. Chamberlain thinks of this deliverance. 

Wednesday.—Although the losses yesterday out- 
numbered the gains, there were some very encourag- 
ing incidents in the polling. The victory of Sir 
James Kitson in the Colne Valley was undoubtedly 
the most crushing defeat which has yet been sus- 
tained by the so-called Independent Labour Party. 
For years past that party has been represented in 
the Colne Valley by Mr. Tom Mann, who is said to 
be less conceited than Mr. Keir Hardie and abler 
than Mr. Tillett. All I know of him is that he has 
shown as little seruple as his comrades in the manner 
in which he has fought the battle of Socialism in the 
Colne Valley. There never was the slightest chance 
of his being returned for the division; but it seemed 
extremely probable that he would secure the return 
of his Tory ally. It was, indeed, for this purpose 
that he seemed to be working. Yet, in spite of his 
years of effort and of unscrupulous advocacy, he 
has the mortification of seeing Sir James Kitson not 
only at the head of the poll, but with a larger 
majority than he ever had before. Independent 
Labour—which is synonymous in the minds of most 
persons with independent loafing —has been ab- 
solutely crushed in this election, and it can only 
hope to exist in the future on the doles which 
may be thrown to it in future by its Tory 
employers. 

Sir William Harcourt’s majority is a splendid 
one, and will help to reinstate him in the good 
opinion of those who regard success as the sole test 
of a man’s qualities. There is a good deal of talk 
already among the Liberals who have come back 
from the country as to the future leadership of the 
party in the House of Commons. It is seen that 
during the present election—Lord Rosebery having 
had silence compulsorily imposed upon him—it has 
been left to Mr. Gladstone to fulfil one of the most 
important functions of leadership. His letters to 
many constituencies have done much to stimulate 
the electors. People are asking why it was left to 
Mr. Gladstone to do this work. 

Thursday.—Alas! I must modify what I have 
written above regarding Scotland. She still shows a 
bold front to the common enemy; but there were some 
lamentable losses yesterday, notably in the south- 
western part of the country. One will miss from the 
new House the familiar faces of Mr. Stephen William- 
son, Mr. Wason, and Mr. Harry Smith. Perhaps miss is 
hardly the word that is applicable in the case of Mr. 
Seymour Keay. In the West Riding we have one 
loss to reckon against many splendid victories. Sir 
Jokn Burran has, by a ridiculously small majority, 
been ousted from the representation of the Otley 
division. The influence of villadom is distinctly per- 
ceptible in this reverse, which deprives the House 
of Commons of an old and very popular member. 
The most amusing reading this morning is to 
be found in the correspondence columns of the 
Times, where all the Pharisees of the triumphant 
horde are engaged in explaining that they are not 
as other men, and that when they sold the Church 
of England to the publicans they always meant 
to cheat the other party to the transaction. It is 
an edifying exhibition ; and as the ridiculous people 
who are responsible for the Times election in- 
telligence still persist in applying the epithet 
“separatist” to every Liberal candidate, without 
the smallest regard to its accuracy, that paper has 
for once assumed the aspect of a comic journal. 

Friday.—More losses and more gains; but on the 
whole the returns published this morning are satis- 
factory for Liberals. It is true that the defeats of 
Captain Sinclair and Sir Donald Macfarlane are to be 
recorded, and that both mean a real loss to the 
Liberal party ; but on the other hand there are some 
notable gains. Sir John Brunner’s splendidly in- 
creased majority is a wonderful achievement, and 
the unseating of Mr. Gurdon in mid-Norfolk is a 
fresh instance in which a seat lost at a bye-election 
has reverted to the Liberals. The election of Mr. 
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Scott, the editor of the Manchester Guardian, will 
give general satisfaction. Mr. Scott is the most 
ardent of Home Rulers, and may be described 
politically as a follower of Mr. Morley. 

The death of the Bishop of Winchester (Mr. 
Labouchere’s brother-in-law, by the way) gives Lord 
Salisbury his first piece of ecclesiastical patronage. 
It will be interesting to see how he will exercise it. 
I hear that the most strenuous efforts are being 
made to secure Mr. Gully’s removal from the 
Speakership. Hungry claimants for office insist 
that, when so many good things have been dis- 
tributed among the Brummagem clique, everything 
that remains should go to the “ true blues.” 








A GOSSIP ALL ABROAD. 





M*® ALBERT VANDAM has reprinted, in a 
1 volume which he calls “French Men and 
French Manners,’ a number of papers apparently 
inspired by his “allegiance” to Great Britain. His 
attitude is best appreciated in his own words. “ It 
is a matter of supreme indifference to me whether 
France be a Republic, a Monarchy, or an Empire. A 
thorn will sting, name it whatsoever you will, and 
France being committed to a colonial policy which 
she cannot carry out, and dare not abandon, she 
will be for many years a thorn in the side of 
England, the only country to which I owe allegi- 
ance, in spite of all that has been said to the 
contrary.” Mr. Vandam’s equanimity as to French 
politics did not prevent him from writing 
a pamphlet for a friend, which he modestly 
describes as “a piece of abominable claptrap,” 
taken quite seriously by the Republican journals. 
This cynical admission sufficiently explains Mr. 
Vandam’s statement that he is not “in good odour” 
in Paris. A pamphleteer who turns out “abomin- 
able claptrap” to serve the political and personal 
interests of a friend, in a country to which he does 
not owe “allegiance,” can scarcely expect to be 
loved. Nor can he be surprised that a book 
addressed to English readers, who are solemnly 
warned that France is a thorn in the side of 
England, is not regarded here as an impartial study 
of French institutions. It is too obviously an 
appeal to prejudice, to what the writer supposes 
to be our rooted dislike of the French; it reminds 
us too often of the pamphlet which he wrote for his 
friend. That Mr. Vandam has a considerable talent 
for gossip, of dubious authenticity, his “ Englishman 
in Paris,” with its adroit suggestion of Sir Richard 
Wallace’s personality, made evident some years 
ago; but of any real insight into social phenomena, 
of any critical faculty, of any sense of proportion, 
there is very little trace. 

In the present volume Mr. Vandam assures us 
that the average Parisian is dull or foolish, and that 
the esprit parisien is the exclusive property of about 
two thousand persons. This is as useful an obser- 
vation as Carlyle’s “ thirty millions—mostly fools,” 
and it is illustrated by a number of little tales which 
exhibit Mr. Vandam’s esprit with vivid distinctness. 
The Parisian hates nothing so much as “ getting 
wet”; therefore Louis Philippe could have kept his 
throne without bloodshed had he thought of turning 
the hose on the populace in 1848 instead of artillery, 
or had Mr. Vandam been there to suggest this 
brilliant expedient in a timely pamphlet. There 
was a certain Chodric-Duclos, a fervid adherent of 
Charles X. In the revolution of 1830, he observed 
some boys firing very clumsily from a barricade at 
the Swiss Guards. Being a magnificent shot, he 
seized a musket, and brought down three men. En- 
couraged to go on, he replied, “I can’t—I belong to 
their side. I only came up here to show these lads how 
to do it.” This legend is cited by Mr. Vandam to 
sustain the general proposition that the two 
thousand possessors of the esprit parisien “ commit 
follies, like the rest of mankind, but with their eyes 
open.” Itis as if some French observer of English 





manners were to affirm that our habit of selling our 
wives is at the root of our commercial supremacy, 
and support this statement by citing Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s Mayor of Casterbridge, who begins his career 
by selling his wife at a fair, and afterwards becomes 
a shining example of business-like aptitude. French 
patriotism, we are told, is “lukewarm;” hence the 
devices often employed to escape the conscription. Is 
the German conscript always inspired by patriotic 
ardour,orthe Russian? Andifpatriotismistobejudged 
by a test of this kind, what has Mr. Vandam to say 
to the enormous percentage of desertions in the 
British army? The French are slaves of phrases, 
which are seldom original; and tribunes of the 
people, like Gambetta and Jules Favre, tricked out 
their public spirit with the plumes of borrowed 
rhetoric. Has Mr. Vandam ever heard how Disraeli, 
in his oration on the Duke of Wellington, helped 
himself to the picturesque periods of Thiers, or 
how the iteration of “Peace with honour” was 
for two years the entire stock-in-trade of an 
English party? Has he ever waded through 
the speeches in a General Election? Is there 
any civilised country in which borrowed epigrams 
are not hammered to death like the tom-toms of 
the savage? French servants are very offensive, 
especially with their notions of equality. One of 
them rang the drawing-room bell, and said she 
wanted her mistress. An Englishman, sitting at the 
piano, was invited by some workmen in the house to 
play their favourite pieces. Has Mr. Vandam ever 
read of the London housemaid who asked for her 
mistress’s character? Has he ever passed a house 
in a London street where music is heard through the 
open window, and a crowd below responds, not 
with cultivated appreciation, but with catcalls? 
The French, it seems, are most unneighbourly. 
You may live ten years in a flat without even learn- 
ing the names of other inmates of the building. Is it 
the custom of dwellers in London flats to rejoice in 
one another's society? Is a new-comer in a street 
promptly called upon by the other householders of 
the quarter? There is something seriously wrong 
in the French system of marriage, and the most 
elaborate care is taken to prevent acquaintance 
between young girls and “detrimentals.” Is the 
mariage de convenance unknown to London society ? 
And do watchful mothers beam with encouragement 
to younger sons ? 

Such miscellaneous generalisations as Mr. Van- 
dam’s are contrary to any real observation of 
national character, and to any sympathetic under- 
standing of one people by another. Mr. Van- 
dam is careful to inform us that his “ personal 
affection for the late Emperor Napoleon is a 
thing of the past, and can never be anything 
but a memory now that his son is also gone.” We 
are apparently to understand that, with the dissolu- 
tion of this touching bond, Mr. Vandam is free to 
proclaim his British ‘allegiance,’ and to treat 
France as a thorn in England’s side. If some 
Tunisian, who once had a personal affection for 
Lord Beaconsfield, were to dismiss that “thing of 
the past,” and take up his parable against the 
manners of perfidious Albion, he would probably be 
laughed at for his pains. But Mr. Vandam’s book is 
useful as an example of everything to be avoided in 
the study of sociology. If the reader wants to know 
how an English writer, with equal justice and 
keenness of perception, can examine the French 
character, he should consult a little book called 
“French and English,” by the late Mr. Hamerton, 
who owed his allegiance to international amity and 
a philosophic spirit. 








INSOMNIA. 





E die daily, and every hour draw nearer to 

the grave; nor is the fact altogether 
unpleasant to remember in seasons when the gods 
have turned inquisitors, tormenting us by the 
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excellently simple plan of preventing sleep. If those 
few hours of mimic death have so great a power of 
restoration, and if their loss be of so great an import, 
how shall a man fear death itself: that “ good, 
long, sound sleep in the grave,” as the indomitable 
Priestley called it, when he had corrected his last 
proof, and said his last brave word in support of the 
derided doctrine of phlogiston? For, indeed, life is 
only tolerable when we have leave to forget it at 
regular intervals; it is ever disenchanting, and only 
sleep renews the youth of the heart, and annihilates 
the wearisome work of the day. 

The best man fails; the happiest clings desper- 
ately to a precarious estate of felicity, and, if he do 
but think, perceives that the next moment may see 
him beggared. And when sleep will not come, there 
is nothing for it but to think. The work of the day 
has been utterly exhausting, and long before it is 
ended one feels that to lie down upon bare boards 
would be to sink into immediate unconsciousness. 
But he knows, too, if he have been long in torment, 
that appearances of this particular kind are 
infinitely deceitful. Therefore he keeps to his work, 
or makes a work of pleasure, until the brain is no 
longer capable of anything. The fingers are 
cramped, the eyes ache, the victim writes (for 
instance) by dint of his will-power alone, and he 
writes mere drivel. And when it seems—even to 
him who is become so hard to deceive—that the next 
moment will see him asleep, he goes to his bed. 
But there is no posture in which he can find ease; 
innumerable minute discomforts afflict him, and in a 
moment he is wide awake. Then, like “a flock of 
sheep that leisurely go by,” the trivial circumstances 
of the day begin to pass before him. He remembers 
the poor stuff that he was writing before he took 
the desperate resolve which brought him to his bed : 
the little infelicities of demeanour which may have 
vexed his friends, the hours he has wasted in 
pleasure that is vain; and, above all, the great army 
of the human kind that is for ever struggling to rob 
him of his bread. “The heart knoweth its own 
cussedness,” as someone has said; and the thing is 
true of us all in such a season as this. The man lies 
sleepless, hearing his watch tick in the darkness, and 
seeing with absolutely clear vision the immensity of 
his own folly, the splendour of the opportunities he 
has wilfully lost. He is filled with horrid fears, and 
yet no coward; he does but recognise how natural 
and just it were if the world should refuse him 
mere sustenance, suddenly recognising (as he himself 
does now) that his work is in nowise deserving of 
such reward. He imagines that now at last he sees 
himself as his friends see him, and he wonders that 
they humble themselves to be acquainted with such 
an one. The hours go by until the dawn, and he 
counts the strokes of the clock, despairing as the 
time allowed for sleep grows less and less. 

He has still some little cause of gratitude if sleep, 
when it does visit him, brings in its train a perfect 
forgetfulness. Even to have shut the eyes for a 
moment, and for that little space attained to ab- 
solute unconsciousness, is to have got some rest. But 
to lie drugged and still, and yet be acting all the while 
in a trivial resurrection and rehash of the previous 
day’s experience: this is to be tried with something 
vastly worse than absolute, unbroken wakefulness. 
The victim presently arises, and goes to his work 
again with a dim wonder as to how it is he is so 
little better for this dose of a medicine deemed 
infallible. Presently there comes back to him the 
name of the friend with whom he was dining yester- 
day, and immediately he must start examining his 
recollections, and elaborately separating the real 
events of that day from those of his dreams. And 
these, because of their utter triviality, are to all 
appearances no less real than the others. The day is 
a burden hardly to be borne. The loveliest things are 
spoiled by some imperfection now for the first time 
perceived ; and in all sweet music there are jarring 
notes. The man lives altogether by the hope of the 
evening, when, with the coffee and liqueur that 








follow dinner, he gets a little space of carelessness. 
But as soon as he is alone the shades of the prison- 
house fall on him again, and he is miserable. He 
longs to be heavy with sleep, yet dreads the 
interminable time of wakefulness, the counting of 
the hours as the clocks strike one after the other, 
and (most of all) the final sleep of the body which 
leaves the brain undrugged. He knows that very 
likely he will suddenly awake in the dark hours, 
a horrid and unreasonable fear upon him; and 
ahead he foresees the haggard misery of the dawn, 
when he will arise and go forth to begin another 
day, which such another night will follow in its 
season. And, until the gods are pleased to release 
him from this Regulus-torment, he is beyond help 
and pity alike. He must forget life at due intervals 
if he be to find any of its delights enjoyable. 





THE END OF THE SEASON, 





\HESE last days drag their weary length through 
the fashionable world; luncheon parties are 
nearly extinct, and I hear complaints of burden- 
some mornings, of nothing to do. The Academy 
has been visited once, a second visit is not ex- 
hilarating, I cannot recommend one; but there are 
plenty of beautiful pictures to be seen. No, I am 
not thinking of the National Gallery, be not afraid, 
ye fashionable folk; I come with a more agreeable 
proposal. Why not do what I did this morning? 
Why not go round the picture dealers? They area 
most obliging set of men, and will show all their 
wares irrespective of any hope of “doing a deal.” 
Pictures at most are but works of art, and not at 
all so amusing as bicycling; but considered as a 
pretext for babbling, they serve a purpose. The 
dealers are accustomed to listen to every nonsense 
with deference; their patience and their gravity 
are practically limitless. I will guarantee both. 

And the first dealer that I would suggest should 
be made a holocaust of on the altar of fashionable 
ennui is the amiable proprietor of the Dutch 
gallery in Brook Street. He has in his possession 
an admirable picture, one of Manet’s finest works, a 
group of toreadors. Seven years ago this picture 
was sold for £50, and fifteen years ago, no doubt, 
the painter gave it away. For during his life-time 
no one thought of buying Manet’s pictures. For £500 
I could have bought what to-day would be worth 
£20,000. I advised those whose business and those 
whose pleasure it was to collect pictures, to buy 
Manets, but my advice was offered in vain. My 
friends told me that they did not like Manet’s 
style; that-they would not care to live with such 
pictures. But I no longer hear such remarks; 
everyone who has taste, and those who would 
have it supposed that they have taste, are 
going to the Dutch gallery to see the “ Toreadors.” 
Everyone praises the picture, no one suggests that 
he or she could not live with the picture. Now how 
has this change come about in public taste? Do 
you think that public taste is more advanced— 
“advanced,” that is the word—than it was in 
‘75 and in ’80? If you think any such thing, 
dear reader, you are an ass! The very fashion- 
able folk who are praising the “ Toreadors,” Lady 
So-and-So and So-and-So, have their names down on 
Mr. Ellis Roberts's list for their portraits. Mr. Ellis 
Roberts is a very wonderful person about whom, one 
of these days, I must have an article; he is a shining 
light in a society that is beginning to find out that 
it could, without serious inconvenience, live with 
a picture by Edouard Manet. No, my very dear 
but probably highly imbecile reader, public taste 
is not further advanced than it was in ’80; it is 
exactly at the same point, at Mr. Ellis Roberts and 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. And the toleration that 
is extended to Manet to-day can be explained by 
the fact that the public has grown accustomed to his 
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work, and that a few real judgesof pictures had bought 
his pictures. The price of the “ Toreadors” to-day 
is £1,000. In five years hence it will be £1,500. In ten 
years hence it will be £2,000, and in twenty years the 
Burne-Joneses will not be worth the canvas they are 
painted on. The scales will suddenly drop from the 
public’s eyes, and everyone will see these miserable 
pictures in their true light. You think, dear Lady 
So-and-So, thatI exaggerate? Very well, goto Goupil's 
Gallery, 5, Regent Street. You will find there a pic- 
ture by Sir Edward painted in the manner of Watts 
—a blue tint plagiarised from the picture of “ Hope.” 
And having regard for the exact meaning of my 
words, I do declare that I believe this picture to be 
one of the very worst. I fail to understand how it 
is possible to paint or to draw worse. Look, I beg 
of you, at the quality of paint; look at the head, 
and then look at the Whistler opposite. I am 
speaking now of the quality of paint; if I were 
talking of the quality of silk, you would under- 
stand at once. But try to understand that there 
is a quality in paint just asin silk. The quality of 
the paint in the Whistler is clearly lovely, whereas 
the quality of the paint in the Burne-Jones is very 
like the quality you would get yourself if you were 
to try to paint. Send out for some colours and 
brushes and see if I am not right. Then look at the 
drawing: that woman couldn’t walk—she has no 
stomach. Nothing is rightin thatdrawing. Nothing 
has been observed, the drawing is a trick; it is not 
possible to draw worse, and all Burne-Jones’s are 
equally badly drawn. Nothing is so bad as this 
picture ; not Frith at his worst, not Ellis Roberts—I 
except no one—and shall probably live long enough 
to see this ruling confirmed in the Supreme Court. 
The sea-piece by Whistler which I so much admire 
is apparently very slight—that is the epithet that 
would in the ordinary course of things be bestowed 
upon it; I dissent altogether. The epithet “ slight” 
is in my opinion, inapplicable to this picture ; Ishould 
say that it was fundamental, profound. It was 
painted in a time when Mr. Whistler had not ceased 
to think and to feel deeply, and the expression he 
has given to that receding tide haunts me like the 
hesitating smile of La Joconde. A pale grey is the 
sky, with snatches of blue showing through, and 
the sea is a pale brown with waves far away 
faintly and sadly curling. A little blue figure 
stands between the sea sand and the sea, a most 
doleful little figure, full of suggestion and of the most 
exquisite blue imaginable, lighting up the entire 
picture. The picture is Dutch in feeling, but none 
among the Dutchmen painted better. None could 
have done this except Whistler. It is in my opinion 
an incomparable work of art, and a rare bargain at 
£300. Turner never did better; he solved greater 
problems (I am speaking of his early manner), but he 
never said so much in so little. ... As I turned 
away, my eyes were caught by a small picture on a 
chair. “ What a lovely thing!” Icried. “ By whom 
can it be?” The assistant asked me to guess. I 
couldn’t. By Watts! This is a picture painted long 
before Watts began to dream of Time treading on 
the big toe of Eternity, when Watts was a painter 
and nothing but a painter. Only a foot of canvas— 
a child asleep. But it might be by the greatest of 
the Italian masters; it is naturally Italian and not 
unnaturally Italian, like Burne-Jones. An American 
has bought this gem for £500. It is leaving this 
country in a few days, so hasten up, ye fashionable 
folk, and go and see it; your last chance is in the 
next few days. Upstairs there is a beautiful Corot; 
there are many others round the room, but you 
need not pay much attention to them. The picture 
I mean is what is called a representative Corot. 
Every pale sky with a bouquet of fluffy trees on the 
right or the left isa representative Corot. Represen- 
tative Corots are usually wearisome, but this picture 
is something more than representative of the exterior 
characteristics of a great painter, it expresses the ex- 
quisite art of a most tender and a most gracious 
minded man. When you have finished admiring 








this picture, ask to be shown a picture by Corot of 
two horses. Do not trouble and agitate yourself by 
trying to discover if you understand it, but buy it if 
you can afford it. It only costs £200, the reason of 
the lowness of the price being that everyone wants 
representative Corots. 

At Obach's, in Cockspur Street, there are some 
wonderful pictures: a Millet worth £6,000—think of 
that !—a great carthorse-like peasant-woman with a 
swaddled child between her huge knees. It is as 
fine as a Rembrandt, as fine as anything in the 
world. And do not forget to ask, ye fashionable 
folk, for the Monticelli which Mr. Obach bought the 
other day at Christie's. It will please you better 
than many other pictures by the same master, for it 
is more realistic—the effect is of a sunlight on a 
grassy slope shaded by trees. The composition is a 
little scattered: no one group of ladies claims suf- 
ficient attention ; but it is a beautiful picture. The 
other good pictures you will have to find out for 
yourselves: I have written enough this week. 


. . 








THE OPERA. 





-pATTI and Tamagno, the two most attractive 

_ singers of the early part of the season, and 
indeed of the season generally, did not care for 
Wagner; and it may be that Wagner would not 
have cared for them. The great composer is said on 
one occasion to have expressed to Madame Patti 
a great desire to hear her in the part of Elsa; 
and, considering the beauty of Madame Patti's 
voice and the perfection of her style, this was 
natural enough. But in the long run Wagner had no 
predilection for singers who think moreof singing than 
of the thing sung—the fault of which St. Augustine 
accuses himself in his “‘ Confessions” when, after 
curing himself of all delight in books and pictures, 
he still found himself taking more pleasure in the 
singing of a hymn than in the hymn itself. 

Both these vocalists have sung great parts; 
Tamagno keeping chiefly to the operas of Verdi, 
Mme. Patti to those of Verdi, Rossini, and Mozart. 
But they both avoid, as a certain personage is said to 
avoid holy water, the music of Wagner ; and to their 
systematic avoidance of music which abounds in diffi- 
cult intervals, and which is frequently accompanied 
by brass instruments at their loudest, they attri- 
bute the satisfactory condition of their voices. 
For Signor Tamagno at middle age still sings like a 
young man; while Mme. Patti, in her fifty-third 
year, though she may have lost one or two brilliant 
upper notes, has richer tones in the medium part of 
her voice than ever belonged to her before. 

Now that the singers who knew not Wagner have 
disappeared, Tannhiduser and Lohengrin, if none of 
the later works from the same master hand, have at 
last had a chance; and it is gratifying to see that 
the singers of a younger generation are animated by 
no such mistrust as inspired those of a quarter of a 
century ago, when Wagner was looked upon as a 
phenomenon and a monster, not easy even to under- 
stand, difficult to appreciate, and impossible to sing. 
It may turn out—it perhaps, indeed, has already 
been discovered—that Wagner does not ruin his 
singers. The beauty of Madame Melba’s voice is cer- 
tainly worth preserving. Yet she delights in the 
part of Elsa, and sings it again and again without 
fatigue and, apparently, without effort. Miss 
Marguerite Macintyre does not fear to lose the 
freshness of her youthful tones by undertaking 
the same part—one of the most romantic and most 
poetical in the whole range of operas; and when, on 
Tuesday night, Miss Macintyre was prevented by 
indisposition from appearing as the unhappy maiden, 
rescued, justified and beloved by the mysterious 
Keeper of the Holy Grail, she was at once replaced 
by Miss Eames, whose pure, somewhat delicate voice 
suffers no strain either in the part of Elizabeth 
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in that of Elsa—vocally speaking, so much more 
formidable. 

Mme. Albani, who of the numerous family of 
Elsas now at the Royal Opera was the first to 
assume the heroine’s part in Tann/éiuser and in 
Lohengrin, has been heard to say that Elsa, from the 
beginning to the end of the opera, has nothing so 
trying to sing as the mad scene in Lucia; for Elsa’s 
utterances, if they are at times somewhat emphatic 
—and burdened, moreover, by emphatic orchestral 
support—are not of long duration; whereas the 
so-called “ mad scene” of Lucia, full of vocalisation 
of the most elaborate and difficult kind, lasts from a 
quarter of an hour to twenty minutes. 

The same mistake has been made about the parts 
of Tannhiiuser and Lohengrin as about those of 
Elizabeth and Elsa. Tamagno was, and is still, 
afraid of them—now, probably, more than ever. 
Jean de Reszke, on the other hand, with later know- 
ledge and more modern ideas, finds in Lohengrin one 
of his finest parts; and that young, vigorous, 
thoroughly artistic tenor, Alvarez, has never dis- 
tinguished himself more brightly than during the 
last two weeks—as Lohengrin only the other night, 
and previously as Tannhiiuser. 

The opera season just drawing to a close has been 
remarkable forthe variety of the performances and the 
comprehensiveness of the “general scheme. Mme. 
Patti revived Rossini “ for one night only” it is true; 
and Mme. Melba has not merely revived Donizetti 
but has given three performances of his Lucia, and 
with so much success that in answer to urgent re- 
quests she consented on a fourth occasion to sing the 
“mad scene” alone. The oldest opera performed has 
been Orfeo, which, in its original Italian form 
(before Gluck rearranged it for the Paris Opera 
House), dates from about 1760; the most modern, 
Massenet’s Navarraise, which, composed specially for 
Covent Garden, dates only from last year. It was 
represented about a week ago for the first and last 
time this season. It is a strange, inharmonious, 
anti-melodie picture of battle, murder, and sudden 
death, illustrated by blood-stained bandages and 
accentuated by artillery fire. But it contains much 
characteristic music and a highly dramatic part for 
Mme. Calvé; and it is acted and sung in all 
possible perfection by Mme. Calvé, M. Bonnard, 
M. Plancon, and their minor associates. 








THE DRAMA, 





THe EVOLUTION OF THE Music-HALL, 


HE intelligent foreigner who pays a round of 

visits to the London music-halls—and he will be 
a hopelessly unintelligent foreigner if he does not— 
can hardly fail to observe that for every hall there is 
a@ tavern either under the same roof or next door. 
As so constantly recurring a coincidence cannot be 
merely fortuitous, he will perhaps explain it to him- 
self by the business instinct of our English licensed 
victuallers, who spread their wares, like other sensible 
caterers, where there is a crowd to purchase them. 
But to reason thus would be to rival the simpleton 
who marvelled at the wisdom of Providence in 
placing navigable rivers near large towns. The 
truth, of course, is that, as trade follows the flag and 
the tail follows the dog, so the music-hall has 
followed in the wake of the public-house. Turn, on 
the other hand, to the birthplace of our earliest 
theatres, and you find it in every case, as Mr. 
Halliwell-Philipps and, after him, Mr. Fairman 
Ordish has shown, to have been a well. The 
Curtain and the Theatre, our two first playhouses, 
were both in the precincts of the ancient priory of 
Holywell. This little fact takes us back at a bound 
to pre-Christian Britain and its well-worship. Now 
well-worship—it is a commonplace of the subject—is 
one of the pagan rites which, under a disguised 
form, survived into Christian times. The well 


became “holy,” was the centre of pilgrimages and 








religious ceremonies ; the pilgrims had to be amused, 
and the religious ceremonies included a species of 
dramatic entertainment. Here, then, you have in 
the well which was the locus of the first English 
playhouse as clear an indication of the religious 
origin of the drama as in Greece you have the same 
thing in the altar of Dionysus, which formed the 
centre of the theatre. With the earliest music-hall 
the case is slightly different: its site was fixed by 
the neighbourhood, not of water, but of strong 
waters. Let me break off for a moment to 
record an experience which is personal, but not 
impertinent. As I am writing, the strains of a song 
and chorus float over the garden into my window. 
Our Surrey rustics are spending an “ harmonious 
evening” at the alehouse. The solos, my ear tells me, 
are all contributed by one man, the vocalist of the 
party. I have no doubt that he has a musical 
reputation in the village, and that his presence at 
the alehouse is encouraged (subsidised, I daresay) by 
the landlord, as attracting custom. . . . There you 
have an object-lesson in the history of the English 
music-hall. Two gentlemen of the music-hall press 
—for the music-hall, it seems, is important enough 
nowadays to have its special “ press "—Messrs. C. D. 
Stuart and A. J. Park, have written a little book 
on “The Variety Stage” (London: Fisher Unwin) 
which purports to give the history of the music- 
halls, and does give, if not exactly that ordered 


_and reasoned narrative which is alone entitled to 


be called history, at any rate a mass of curious 
materials out of which a history might be made. 
The fault of this work is that you cannot see the 
wood for the trees. Catalogues of agents and 
“ artistes,” trumpery biographical details (e.g. “‘ The 
last-named gentleman recently died very suddenly 
while returning home in a tramcar from one of the 
metropolitan hospitals, at which he was being 
treated as an outpatient’’), and miscellaneous gossip 
absorb space which might more profitably have been 
devoted to salient facts and to working out the law 
of music-hall development. For that development 
has a law—none other than our old friend the 
general law of evolution, the Spencerian passage 
from “homogeneity” to “heterogeneity,” the 
Darwinian “ specialisation of function.” There are, I 
think, three stages (as in the Comtist history of 
religion) to be noted—(1) You have the music-hall 
in no way differentiated from the tavern. It is 
merely a band of roysterers singing, under the 
presidency of the landlord, round a tavern board. 
At first the singers are the customers, mere amateurs. 
Then an amateur, more gifted than the rest, finds he 
can employ his talent to advantage: he is retained 
by the landlord as a professional singer. By-and-by 
the professionals retire to one end of the room and 
a stage is butlt. The process, let me remind you, is 
completely illustrated in the first chapter of “ The 
Newcomes.” When Colonel Thomas Newcome took 
Clive to the Cave of Harmony, he found there great 
Hoskins the landlord, and, among other professional 
gentlemen, Mr. Bellew the singer, and little Nadab 
the improvisatore, and three admirable glee-singers, 
who gave, between the “ goes” of brandy-and-water, 
“The Chongh and Crow,” “The Red Cross Knight,” 
and “The Bloom is on the Rye.” What the biologists 
know as “throwing back ’’—reverting to an earlier 
type—is illustrated by Colonel Newcome’s amateur 
contribution tothe harmony of theevening—* Wapping 
Old Stairs,” in the style of Incledon; and another 
evolutionary commonplace, “survival,” is forthecom- 
ing in that ditty of Captain Costigan’s which made 
the colonel roar “ Silence!” and look as ferocious as 
though he were going to do battle with a Pindaree. 
Now Thackeray's Cave of Harmony was compounded 
of two actual taverns, the Cyder Cellars in Maiden 
Lane, and the Coal Hole in the Strand, about both of 
which this little book of Messrs. Stuart and Park 
bristles with entertaining facts. So much for the 
first stage. (2) The musical entertainment was 
found to be so important an attraction to the tavern, 
that a special room was built for it. This is the 
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“saloon” period. The most famous saloon was the 
Grecian, attached to the Eagle Tavern in the City 
Road (“ Up and down the City Road, In and out the 
Eagle’’); others were the Union, the Bower, and the 
Albert. Orthodox dramatic entertainments, ballets, 
and even operas were produced at these saloons till 
their privileges were curtailed by the Theatres Act 
of 1843, which offered them the alternative of be- 
coming regular theatres, under the Lord Chamberlain, 
without a drinking licence, or of remaining what 
they originally were, drinking places, minus the 
right of producing “stage plays.” Here, then, we 
come to a moment of more clearly defined “ special- 
isation of function” for the music-halls. They had 
ceased to be mere tavern-parlours. They were 
legally prohibited from becoming quasi-theatres. 
And so (3) the modern music-hall came _ into 
being. Its parent, the tavern, subsided into a 
mere side-bar, the landlord became the “chairman” 
(an institution still surviving at some of the minor 
halls), the appointments became luxurious, “ pro- 
menades” (as the County Council knows) were 
introduced, and the stage, greatly enlarged, was 
devoted to that combination of song, ballet, acro- 
batics, jugglery, tableaux vivants, and performing 
animals, which certainly does not belie its name of 
“variety entertainment.” The three successive 
stages of development I have marked out might 
all be illustrated by one hall—say the Canterbury. 
This was originally a tavern with a skittle-alley. 
Presently the musical customers in the “ bar” 
migrated to the skittle-alley, which was converted 
into a music-room. The tavern dwindled, the 
music-room was rebuilt several times, and enlarged 
every time; then, with plush, and electric light, and 
sliding roof (and, if the memory of my youth serves 
me, powdered flunkeys), the old skittle-alley had 
become the Canterbury Theatre of Varieties. I 
make no apology for devoting this page to the 
history of the music-hall. It is at present the 
great amusement of the English people. It earns 
more money and pays its “artistes” (some of 
whom are artists) higher salaries than the theatre. 
Under vigilant municipal supervision, it has learnt 
to conduct itself well. It exercises an enormous 
influence upon the politics, the philosophy, and the 
sesthetics of the race. ... These reflections almost 
reconcile me to the hideous strains of “ Tew little 
gurls in blew” which are still floating, in the Surrey 
dialect, through my window. A. B.W. 








THE MAN IN THE CORNER. 





ONF——! There’s the bell! Now for three 

mortal hours of ——. Why didn’t I go golf- 

ing? Why did I stay in town? Because Adelisa 

likes a man about on her “day”—a man in the 
corner, whom she can command—and neglect. 

She jumps up smiling, ready for the fray. I hear 
the rustle of silk in the corridor. Howsplendid that 
gleam of sunshine is on the laurel bushes outside! 
I wish I was out in it! I wish... Nonsense! 
Here they come! Mrs. Fotheringay and a daughter 
—one of them. I never know which at first bluash— 
not that they can blush! They have come early! 
That means they have a better call up their sleeve 
for tea. The Fotheringay family is Adelisa’s pet 
aversion. She “dines” them, and they “dine” her, 
once a fortnight on an average. “Must,” she says. 
When Adelisa says “ must,” I know by faith, rather 
than by reason, there is some social law more abstruse 
and recondite than the male mind can hope to fathom, 
to justify her in these apparent inconsistencies. 

Miss Fotheringay—or is it Miss Meta Fotheringay? 
—ali chiffon and lace, falls to my share. I know she 
thinks me interesting. I can’t help seeing it. She 
makes eyes at me—very pretty eyes. If only she 
knew what waste it is! She thinks me dark and 
sad, and Byronic, and is sure that a nice girl could 
wake me up and make me happy. I knowit all, just 
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as if she had said it to me. She is very pretty. 
Quite pretty enough for a rightly-constituted man 
to fall in love with. Poor little thing! She asks 
me if I ever go to Lord’s? No, I don't. (Adelisa 
hates it.) To Henley? No. (Same reason.) The 
Fotheringays are going to givea ball. I will come, 
won'tI? An appealing look... Of course I shall 
go—if Adelisa goes. I only say the first part of that 
speech aloud. 

“We must really be running away,” says Mamma 
Fotheringay, and Meta rises obediently, with a 
despairing glance at me. How I hate that formula! 
As if Mrs. Fotheringay could run away if she tried ! 
And she isn’t going after all. George Waters and 
Giles Bateman, and Mrs. Lempriére are announced. 
Mrs. Fotheringay graciously consents to defer her 
departure awhile, and Miss Fotheringay is success- 
fully planted out on a distant sofa with an “ eligible.” 
Adelisa takes Giles, and Mrs. Lempriére descends on 
me. She insists on choosing the cake she wants from 
the table herself instead of letting me hand it. So 
We are comparatively en téte-a-téte. Adelisa looks at 
me! Mrs, Lempriére is a beauty. I know I am not 
to fall in love with her. I don’t in the least want 
to. If Adelisa only realised how completely I am 
her slave; how inaccessible to Mrs. Lempri¢re—to 
anybody! Why, the woman knows it herself, by 
some subtle intuition of her sex. I can’t hideit. I 
sometimes wish I could. Even from Adelisa! 

Mrs. Lempriére is really very good to waste time 
on me, from her point of view. She talks to me in 
the good-humoured careless way that one talks to a 
man who doesn’t count—an outsider—a negligible 
quantity. Only, when Adelisa looks our way, she 
drops her eyelids, to plague her. It is one of her 
little womanish tricks, She begins to discuss Ade- 
lisa. I have to stand a good deal of that. Don’t I 
think dear Adelisa looks dreadfully pale? I say 
hurriedly that I haven’t noticed. “ Ah, but the best 
complexion can’t stand it night after night,” she 
insinuates. I persist in denying the operation of 
any marked change in Adelisa. Mrs. Lempriére 
smiles at my infatuation. 

I wouldn’t for worlds admit it, but in point of 
fact I do notice the roseleaf of Adelisa’s complexion 
is a little dashed ; I do see the little brown aureole 
of fatigue round her eyes. And I love her the better 
for it. It is so pathetic to me. But Mrs. Lempriére 
would not understand that kind of love at all! 

“IT wonder Adelisa bothers about that boy,” she 
says, suddenly glancing at Adelisa and Giles Bate- 
man. “ Look at her now, persuading him that——” 

Persuading him what? I look the question 
angrily. I wish I could stifle Mrs. Lempriére’s 
innuendo in the bud. No! She goes on. “ Per- 
suading him that she is interested in him. He——” 
I jump up tempestuously and hand the cake. The 
Fotheringays say ‘“ Good-bye,” and really go this 
time. I wish to Heaven this harpy would go too, or 
somebody else come in. She gets on my nerves, and 
I have an unaccountable desire now to know what 
Adelisa is saying to Giles. Iam ashamed of it, of 
course; but it is there all the same. Not a word I 
could object to, I know—or a word of sense either. 
And yet she says it so prettily. She is a regular 
woman of the world. What a game it is, and how 
cleverly she plays it! Look at Giles Bateman! 
Idiotic boy! He is being quite brilliant... . 

I can’t stand it! Ill ask if I may open a 
window ? .. . Mrs. Lempriére moves into the circle. 
No wonder! I wasn’t entertaining. I wish I wasn’t 
cross. A breath of air! ... How I should like to 
alter the hang of that lock of hair on Adelisa’s 
forehead! It puts the whole scheme out, and gives 
her a ferocious expression. Her Paris dress doesn’t 
suit her at all, Z think, but then it’s dreadfully, 
excruciatingly, hideously fashionable. 

Adelisa recalls me. ‘Do come and hand the 
cake,” she says sweetly. Professor and Mrs. Dollomy 
have just come in. Adelisa really should remember 
not to put sugar in their teas. She forgets every- 
thing while she is talking, and lets the tea stand too 
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long on the leaves. I see the Professor thinking so. 
I, personally, wouldn’t touch Adelisa’s tea for worlds, 
although I love her. 

She isn’t at all pleased to see them, and behaves 
very badly. “ Tiresome old bores!” she says to me 
as she passes. I wish she would be more careful. 
The woman can’t help seeing the despairing glances 
Adelisa casts at me as she takes her seat. Bateman 
and Waters meanly prepare to desert. They say 
good-bye. So does Mrs. Lempriére, with a shrug of 
sympathy. 

Now for the Professor! Adelisa will get out of 
her depth. She always rushes in, unlike the angels, 
and talks of what she can’t possibly understand, and 
wouldn't if she could. She has come an awful howler 
on Bimetallism. She thinks Bimetallism is a— 
Heaven knows what she thinks! The Professor 
smiles; he is a man of the world. If women only 
knew how men spare their little feelings! Adelisa 
doesn’t even know she has made a fool of herself. 
And how she would blush, and scold me if she did. 

Mrs. Professor is really quite terrible with her 
emall talk. Have I been to the Academy? Did I 
see dear Adelisa’s portrait? Do I think it like her? 
Like her! Like Adelisa? Oh, like enough for an 
outsider like Mrs. Professor, but for me! ... Oh, 
dear! She seems settled for life! And the Professor 
with Adelisa. I long for a diversion. 

Hurray! here’s Mrs. Lemprié¢re back again! For- 
got her book! I am positively glad to see her, for it 
drives away the Professor and his wife. Adelisa 
promises to go there to lunch on Sunday—swears she 
will. I know better. 

Colonel Makewayte follows in Mrs. Lempriére’s 
train. He was the book. Whata gabble! Season 
nearly over! Well, everybody knows that! Aren't 
you glad? Adelisa assures them all she is half dead 
—longing to get away. Sweet hypocrite! She 
hates the country. I love it. Has she heard of the 
seandal? Which? The one. Adelisa tries to look 
asif she had heard, and succeeds. She piques herself 
on being up to date. Colonel Makewayte doesn’t 
eare for general conversation. He manceuvres to 
get her into a corner. Adelisa is always polite to 
old age. She shows Colonel Makewayte her ferns. 
Mrs. Lemprié¢re watches my face to see if I mind. 

How Adelisa talks! It isn’t the Adelisa I know. 
No wonder they call her flippant and worldly. She 
is levelling down to Colonel Makewayte’s standard. 
He is having his chance. Insolent old villain! Every 
word he says is a covert insult to Adelisa—to any 
woman—if she only knew. Thank God, she’s too 
nice to know, and she stands up for him and says I 
am jealous if I abuse him. So I am. It makes my 
blood boil to hear him... . 

Am I behaving badly to Mrs. Lempriére? Are 
my sentences too fragmentary? How difficult it is 
to make conversation when one’s blood boils! I 
must pull myself together. .. . 

There, Adelisa has had enough of it. She looks 
as if he had vexed her. He is going. It is half- 
past six. Three hours of this! Will anyone else 
come? Mrs, Lempriére accepts the Colonel's escort 
as far as Hanover Square. She gives me a look. 
“See how good I am to you,” it seems to say. 
They go—— The door closes—— 


At last! VIOLET Hunt. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


———- 609 


HOW SIR HENRY ROSCOE WAS BEATEN. 
Srr,—I have read your remarks in reference to the defeat of 
Sir Henry Roseoe by the Marquis of Lorne. Whether the 
prestige the latter’s relation to the Queen gives him had any- 
thing to do with his suecess I cannot say. It is more than 
probable that it had. But when you speak of his “high per- 
sonal character,” I can only remark that it has not been exalted 
in this contest, 

If there is one term which the Tories have endeavoured to 
fasten upon the Liberal party, and which we repudiate and dis- 
like more than any other, it is that of “Separatists.” I can 
understand the 7'imes, and the tag-rag of the Tory press, as 





well as “ Bung” and his brood, using the opprobrious epithet. 
They know no better. But for a gentleman in the position of 
the Marquis of Lorne to designate a large section of the com- 
munity, and that by no means the least honourable and loyal 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, by such a title is simply an outrage 
on common decency. Indeed, we flatter ourselves that we are 
the true ‘ Unionists”; and I for one felt something like con- 
tempt for the noble marquis when I read the first sentence of 
his address, in which he declares that “ The Radicals are all 
Separatists.” 

This feeling was not restrained when I came across another 
of his posters :— 

“The Radical Policy, 
As approved by Sir Henry Roscoe, is 
To Give Everything to Irishmen, 


But 
Nothing at all to Englishmen, 
Therefore 
Vote for Lorne.” 


This statement, besides being untrue, I at first thought im- 
mensely silly ; but the event has proved there were more gullible 
electors in the constituency than I suspected. 

On another large poster he enumerates the promised reforms 
on the “ Unionist” programme. This list, he declares, comes 
from the Daily Chronicle, and is admitted to be the correct 
thing by this Liberal paper. But he does not give the context. 
His appeal runs :— 


“ Electors of South Manchester,—This is a policy which will 
benefit your Trade and improve the conditions of Daily Life. 
It is superior to the Radical Policy of Disuniting the Empire, 
Disendowing the Church, and Seuttling from Responsibility 
Abroad.” 


| But a third, and then I finish. The day before the election 
large posters appeared describing the scene at Omagh, copied 
from the Times. Lord Lorne continues :—* Electors of Man- 
chester,—These are the people to whom Sir Henry Roscoe and the 
Radicals would give Home Rule. Are they fit to manage the 
affairs of any country? Men of Manchester, do you approve of 
the Radical Party Buying and Selling Seats? If it is corrupt 
to buy One Vote, it is worse to buy 10,000.” 

You will see by these statements that Sir Henry Roscoe, 
being scrupulously true and honest, with all the fine instincts of 
a cultured gentleman, was at a great disadvantage in such a 
contest. We must educate the people.—Yours, ete, w 

Manchester. Po 








THE STOCKMAN’S CHEQUE. 





HERE'S a hut in Riverina where a solitary hand 
May weaken on himself and all that’s his ; 
There’s a pub in Riverina where they keep a smash- 

ing brand 
Of every sort o’ liquor short o’ fizz. 
And I’ve been and blued another fifty-pounder at 
the pub— 
You're very sorry for me, I'll be bound! 
But when a man is fit up free with hut an’ horse an’ 
rub, 
What the blazes does he want with fifty pound? 


Why the devil should he hoard his fifty quid ? 
Who would be a bit the better if he did ? 
Though they slithered in a week, 
When I couldn't see or speak, 
Do you think I'm here to squeak ? 
Lord forbid. 


The boss was in the homestead: when he give me 
good advice 
I took my oath, but took his cheque as well. 
And to me the moonlit shanty looked a pocket 
paradise, 
Though the boss had just been calling it a hell. 
Then the shanty-keeper’s daughter, she’s an educated 
lass, 
And she bangs the new pianner all for me; 
And the shanty-keeper’s wife she sticks me up as 
bold as brass, 
An’ the shanty-keeper’s wife was good to see. 


Two petticoats between ’em whisk you far! 
But the shanty-keeper smoked behind the bar. 
Oh, his words were grave and few, 
And he never looked at you, 
But he just uncorked a new 
Gallon jar. 
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We fed, and then we started in the bar at nine 
o'clock ; 
At twelve we made a move into the cool ; 
The shanty-keeper he was just as steady as a rock, 
And me as paralytic as a fool. 

I remember the verandah like a sinkin’ vessel's deck, 
And a brace of moons suspended in the sky .. . 
And nothing more till waking and inquiring for my 

cheque, 
And the oath of all them three I'd drunk it dry! 


So that was all I got for fifty notes! 
The three of ’em stood lying in their throats : 
There was one that must have seen 
I'd have beat him blue an’ green, 
If I hadn’t gone an’ been 
Off my oats. 


Thank the Lord I'm back at last—though back a 
wreck and whiskey-logged ! 
Yet the gates have not come open that I shut, 
I have seen no broken fences, and I’ve found no 
weak sheep bogged, 
An’ my little cat is purring in the hut. 
There’s tea, too, for the billy-can, there’s water in 
the tanks, 
The ration bags hang heavy all around; 
An’ my good old bunk an’ blanket beat the bare 
verandah planks 
Of the shanty where I blued my fifty pound! 


Here I stick until I'm worth fifty mcre, 

When I'll take another cheque from the store; 
And with Riverina men 
All the betting is that then 
I shall knock it down again 


As before. E. W. Hornuna. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE SAGA OF SiR MorRRIs, 


HO hath not heard of Sir Morris, by his 
christened name William, and eke, when the 
strong men of misrule call to him, known as Comrade 
Morris? Famed is he for song-craft and wood- 
craft; a dealer in hangings of dainty hue, in tapes- 
try wrought by hand, wall-papers fit for Paradise ; 
mighty to defend ancient stones, be they in minster 
or farmstead, when the unwise would make havoc 
thereof under cloak of scraping them into their first 
comeliness. Much has he done, and something, may- 
happen, suffered in his strange adventures, rhyming 
and roving, learning the folk art and anarchy, with 
left hand pulling down whatsoever was on high, with 
right fashioning all manner of delectable and fair- 
shapen things, as bent on making the new world 
a pleasaunce wherein may be no little disporting, 
wholesome toil done and over. A wight by no 
means common, masterful it is true, and somewhat 
loud of speech; sturdy, valiant, stiff-necked ; yea, 
despite the quaint and pleasure-loving manner that 
he hath gotten from the singers of old time, a son 
of Thor, hard as the nether millstone, abounding 
in hammer-strokes. 


From such a one we might look to have a Saga 
embroidered with battles, dipped in bloodshed, and 
the Valkyrie wailing and flying over the land as 
corpses fall thick, while swords flame and flash in 
the mirk and the death-dusk. His “ Wood Beyond 
the World” * should be like Brunanburh, a place of 
slaughter; the carles no less stark than Ragnar 
Lodbrog or Harold Blue-tooth; the queans not a 
whit daunted, nor turning from the fray, but with 
shrieks and strong hands—such was Criemhilde long 
ago—grappling the foemen—a sight for heroes. 


Alas! what hath befallen Sir Morris? Can it be 
that stories in threefold binding, that go their ways 
from Mudie’s unto all bookstalls (hateful and empty), 


* “The Wood Beyond the World.” By William Morris. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen. 











have taken his heart? This tale that we have now 
read of Walter Golding, and the Maid without a 
name, of the Lady or Mistress, and the King’s Son, 
and the Bears, hath in it, truly, neither tang nor 
touch; it is even as the white of an egg, without 
savour; and did we strip it of the cunning, well- 
attempered words—a knack, no more—'twould seem 
but some wooden doll dressed out in glittering coat 
of mail to beguile us. 


For, reckon the strands in this rope! Walter, 
goodly man of his make, leaving behind him a wife 
whom he should have slain, saileth over far seas into 
a land which we know to be Faery, “beyond the 
world.” Well painted is the picture, clear, bright, 
and close to us; with blooming dales, high woods, 
hills at the distance, streams and daisied meadows— 
a little of Chaucer, something (not too much) of the 
colourman, Sir Burne-Jones. There the young man, 
in whose day-dreams by wizardry had heretofore 
gleamed, and as sudden vanished, the Mistress, the 
Maid, and the Yellow Dwarf, falling in love with 
the Maid is himself entangled in a net by the 
Mistress. Her, indeed, we have not now to be 
acquainted with for the first time. Is she not 
Calypso, Medea, the Lady Geraldine, a witch-wife 
whose doings are famed in a thousand tales of 
sorcery, and, in a word, the “She” herself whom a 
certain Rider Haggard drew with bold and staring 
outline in these latter years? 


The same, beyond question, yet her charms and 
spells have now no virtue in them; and Medea, the 
woman of immortal tears, the fiery-hearted, would 
laugh her to scorn. For she is the pale shadow of 
much reading, not alive, nor formidable, nor skilled 
in her own magic—a mere idle wanton, making 
believe to be goddess of the Bears, But save that 
her gowns were costly, her dwelling borrowed from 
a window of stained glass, and her mind set on soft- 
ness and cruelty, we see not wherein she at all 
resembled the great queens of enchantment. By 
the silliest of devices she is brought to kill the 
King’s Son—who was not worth the killing—and 
herself on his body. We think of Widow Dido, 
that living and breathing figure called up to the 
stage by sweet Virgil, a sorrow and a tragedy for 
evermore, and we marvel that one so practised in 
his art as Sir Morris should hang out this phantom, 
this no-being, this watery film, in our sight. Once 
—how many years ago was it?—-he sang of Medea 
and Gudrun. Does not the memory rebuke him? 
This Lady of the Wood is a scarecrow, for all her 
brave attire. And the rest are not much more. 


Golden Walter—handsome, brainless, a big boy, 
simple as a child or a Guardsman—has neither wit 
on his lips nor sense in his head. Pushed or pulled, 
this way and that way, he goes, not even fighting 
(the great loon!) beyond a stroke or two at random: 
following, now the Maid and again the Mistress, like 
the sheep that he is. One creature alone in the saga 
does aught worth mentioning—the little Maid; and 
her achievement, 'twould do honour to a puppet in 
a show of marionettes rather than to the quick- 
fingered, light-footed damsel, sly and sharp, who in 
the old live stories, which this is not, has a trick and 
a smile, and finds her way out of trouble, and be- 
wilders the giant, and runs away with the knight. 
She seems guileful by the side of heavy Walter ; but 
who would not? Their talk, their wanderings, their 
escapes from peril, and how at last they come to be 
King and Queen of Stark-Wall, leave us unmoved. 
They are neither old nor new, but endlessly wearisome 
in their pretended simpleness. We have known their 
betters. Can we not buy Sir Thomas Malory, and 
read all day about the Tristrams, Bediveres, and 
Pellinores, the dwarves, magicians, hermits, damsels 
captive or errant, the Siege Perilous, and the tourna- 
ment of Lonazep? And shall we do our thanks to 
Sir Morris for his faded tapestry turned inside out, 
where all the stitches may be seen? Why spend 
precious hours upon a work that has no spirit, no 
true fantasies in its devising, no freshness or heart, 
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but is a child's game and puzzle-map of early 
English, as bare and barren as the flimsiest of 
novels, told with a simper, in the prose of the 
nursery ? 


Folklore is good, romance the wine of life, and 
studies in ancient speech delightful. But a modern 
Saga that cannot give us back the mysterious feeling 
which the old was wont to stir, neither paint the 
fury of battle, nor awaken belief in the wizardry of 
which it tells, nor for a single moment weave about 
us the charm of illusion, had better remain unwritten, 
and its genial author betake himself to the verse- 
making in which he has done things as memorable 
as they are pleasant. We ask of him light and in- 
vention, not mosaics that, in sober sadness, have 
about the same value in literature, we regret to 
observe, as the hexameters they fabricate in our 
public schools. Poetry may still be within his com- 
pass, but to restore the Saga on these lines is im- 
possible. As easily might a man undertake to 
publish Solomon's Song in a new edition, or to give 
us political treatises in the language of the prophet 
Isaiah. B. 








REVIEWS. 


EDWARD AUGUSTUS FREEMAN. 
Lire AND LetTTrerRs oF Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., 


LL.D. By W. R. W. Stephen, B.D., Dean of Winchester. 
In 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 





‘HERE are two ways of writing biography—one 
of them being more fitted for the life of men of 
action, the other for that of men of thought and 
learning. It is under the second head that Mr. 
Freeman falls, and, as a consequence, the Dean of 
Winchester has adopted the second method rather 
than the first. He has allowed his hero to speak 
for himself in his own letters, as Stanley did in 
the case of Arnold. It is only here and there— 
mainly in the earlier years of Freeman's life—that 
his biographer tells the narrative in the third 
person. This plan is eminently successful in the 
present case. For Mr. Freeman's life-record is, on 
the whole, a record of peaceful intellectual achieve- 
ment, and finds its best chronicle in Mr. Freeman’s 
own correspondence. 

How full of vigour, of humour, and of shrewd- 
ness that correspondence was, few people, except 
those belonging to the inner circle of his friends, can 
have even surmised till the publication of these two 
volumes. Everyone knew that Mr. Freeman could 
hit hard; few, we suspect, had any inkling of the 
kindliness, the geniality, the generosity that a some- 
what rough exterior concealed. These qualities are 
all transparent in his letters—which are as delight- 
ful reading as any we have ever read. They cer- 
tainly have not the ease of Cowper’s; but their 
humour, at times, reminds us more of the humour of 
Cowper's letters than of anything else. It is not 
very subtle, or quaint, or half-pathetic, like that of 
Fuller or Lamb, but hearty and almost boisterous. 
At times, too, it is something more than this. Let 
us open with a specimen of what may be called 
his public epistolary style, choosing a piece of genial 
banter from a letter written during his controversy 
with Anthony Trollope on the morality of fox- 
hunting :— 


“ Mr. Trollope is so very and so good-humonredly anxious to 
know something about my manner of life that I must reall 
gratify him so far as answering his questions goes. If he will 

o me the honour of a visit to Somerleaze I shall be glad to 
enlighten him farther on this mysterious subject. ‘Do I play 
ecards?’ As a boy I learnt to play commerce and beggar my 
neighbour, but I cannot say that I give much time to these 
now. ‘Do TI read novels?’ I have read many of Mr. Trollope’s 
novels with great delight. ‘Do I climb Alps?’ When among 
Alps I have found quite enough to study at their feet without 
going to their tops; but I do often climb Mendip, and I onee 
climbed a Pyrenée. ‘Am I thoughtful about my cigar?’ This 
question I cannot answer categorically, as it involves the false 





assumption that I own a cigar. .. . If Mr. Trollope wishes to 
know the entertainment which I enjoy above all others, it is one 
of which Mr. Trollope knows something as well as I, but which 
neither of us can enjoy every day, viz. an unsuccessful elec- 
tioneering campaign.” 


This is really a little masterpiece of good-humoured 
chaff—a thing that it would be difficult in its own 
kind to match elsewhere. 

But it is time to turn from Mr. Freeman’s corre- 
spondence to his life. He was born on August 2nd, 
1823. He was a most precocious child, puzzling his 
small brain with knotty questions when most of his 
contemporaries were still in the nursery. Like 
Macaulay, at a very early age he attracted the 
notice of Hannah More, who gave a small volume of 
hymns to “the dear little rogue who is expected to 
tell the titles of all the Bishops at his next visit to 
Barley Wood.” This inscription relates to a family 
tradition that, when only two years and a half old, 
he knew the coats-of-arms of all the English epis- 
copal sees. A Wolff or a Lachmann might be 
tempted to believe in the existence of a Freeman- 
Saga upon reading some of the stories told of this 
strange boy: how, for instance, at five years of age, 
he puzzled an old clergyman with a problem as to 
the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, backing 
up his own disbelief in the Pauline theory by a very 
short, if not a very profound, reason. Before he was 
seven he began to read Roman and English history 
“ with intense pleasure;” at eleven he was a poet in 
the local papers; nor did his fancy for versifying 
leave him altogether in later life. He began Hebrew 
—and that of his own free will—at eight. He was 
gifted with a most marvellous memory. When 
hardly ten he took an intense interest in the 
struggles of Poland for freedom, and chose as a 
school-prize Dunham's History of that country in 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia. Sixty years later he could 
say large parts of it by heart, much as Colonel New- 
come at a similar age could reel off pages of Orme’s 
History of India. But in Freeman’s case everything 
he read seems to have been retained. It is hardly 
to be supposed that he studied his Greek poets much 
after the close of his University career; but down 
to his last days a quotation from Sophocles or 
JEschylus or Pindar dropt as easily from his pen 
as a line from Milton or Shakespeare from an 
ordinary man. 

At the age of seventeen Freeman won a scholar- 
ship at Trinity College, Oxford. Four of five years 
later he was elected Fellow of his College. In 1847 
he married, living for a short time at Oxford, whence 
he removed successively to Glamorganshire and 
Somerset. In 1884 he was appointed Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford, and died, while 
still in possession of that office, at Alicante, on 
March 16th, 1892. 

To those who wish to know what Mr. Freeman’s 
private correspondence was like, only one piece of 
advice can be given. They must read the letters for 
themselves. There they will find the whole man— 
virtues, foibles, and all. On one page he is dinging 
away at the Turks and the French, and all their 
ways; denouncing his political opponents, praising 
his friends; pouring out knowledge as if from the 
well-head of an Amazon in one place ; seeking know- 
ledge, after the fashion of Solomon, in another. But 
every where and always with the same unquenchable 
spirit of rough humour; always with the same 
spirit of admiration for and interest in his friends. 
Nothing could be more delicious in their way than 
many of his letters to his own children, or the 
children of those he knew. Elsewhere, of course, 
the humour is sometimes a little savage; but it 
always hits the mark: as in this about a well- 
disputed point :—‘* Wives’ sisters are a mystery to 
me; why people make such a fuss about marrying 
or not marrying them. I can’t see why a man 
should not, if he is fool enough, but I can’t fancy 
any man wanting to doit.” Or this, as to the oppo- 


sition to Stanley’s election as select preacher at 
Oxford :—“ Three men . . . pressed me to come and 
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vote for Stanley. A fourth, Curteis, took it for 


granted that I should come. But I answered, 
steadily, ‘Let the potsherds of the earth strive 
with the potsherds of the earth.’ I could not 
go and vote for a man who keeps an Alfred 
millennary and turns Gospatric into Guy, and 
fancies himself either an Abbot or an Archbishop, 
and can’t tell St. Remigius at Rheims from 
Notre Dame, and believes that St. Werburh’s at 
Chester was founded by Woden, and that Harold 
Harfagra was buried at Westminster. But neither 
rows 
gon 

shindy. Moreover, it does not seem to me that a 
select preacher is worth kicking up a row or creating 
a rumpus about. I have just nominated a letter- 
carrier; I wonder whether anyone will protest 
against him, and his brethren refuse to act with him 
on the highest principles?” But it is in his kindlier 
mood that Freeman is most delightful. We wish that 
we had space to quote his excellent chaff about his 
friend Sir G. F. Bowen, G.C.M.G. (“ who, like his 
Grace of York, was not always so great a man as he 
is now; I have a third friend, of the Roman Catholic 
faith, whom I design to be Pope, to take the shine 
out of both of them”), with its comical sketch of a 
chariot-and-six; or his still kindlier words, “ now 
that my last volume [of the ‘ Norman Conquest’) is 
done, and my first grandson (Eadward waes Harold- 
ing, Harold waes Eadwarding) has reached the stage 
when ‘vellit mihi barbam lascivus puer.’ . . . In 
the matter of daughters I may be likened to Philip 
the Deacon, and if they don’t prophesy they make 
indexes.” Or, better still, perhaps, than all ‘else, his 
unfeigned delight in working for a cause, “in which 
Bryce and I, and Liddon (whose creed is of the 
longest), and Cox and Sandwith (whose creed is of 
the shortest) can all pull together, simply because we 
all believe in something greater than creeds—namely, 
right and wrong.” 

With these words, we must take farewell of a 
really fascinating book—the life and letters of a 
man who was fearlessness itself, and who, whatever 
he might appear to the outside world that did not 
know him, will always remain, for those who knew 
him, a type of many virtues, a man with the true 
lion’s heart hidden underneath the lion’s mane. Nor 
would our notice be complete without a few words 
of praise to the Dean of Winchester for the excellent 
way in which he has edited his friend’s letters. 
Where there was need for him to tell the story of 
his friend's life in his own words he has done so with 
rare concision, discretion, and skill. Elsewhere— 
through the greater part of the first volume and 
through nearly all the second—he has been content 
modestly to hide his own personality, though 
wherever help was needed towards elucidating the 
matter of his text by connected narrative or ex- 
planatory notes he is always to be found at hand. 


could I go along with Bur { in a theological 





SONYA KOVALEVSKY. 


Sonya Kovatevsky. A Biography by A. C. Leffler, Duchess 
of Cajanello; and Tue Sisters Rasevsky: an Account of 
Her Life, by Sonya Kovalevsky. Translated by A. De 
Furuhjelm and A, M. Clive Bayley. Authorised version. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Sonra Kovatevsky. Biography and Autobiography. Trans- 
a into English by Louise von Cossel. London: Walter 

cott. 


Tuis is a book of an interest much above common. 
It records the life and character of a Russian woman 
of genius, of pathetic and influential personality, 
who from 1883 down into 1891 filled with high dis- 
tinction the Mathematical Chair in the University 
of Stockholm, and wrote novels with as passionate 
earnestness as she cultivated mathematics. Through 
it the English reader is admitted to unique insight 
into an affecting and extraordinary character and 
career, thereby, also, into the strange, distressful 











pathological conditions of spiritual life in Modern 
Russia. 

Somewhat singular was the conjunction in 
Sonya of inborn self-assertive faculty so severely 
abstractive as that of mathematics with the happy 
concrete faculty, equally strong and native in her, 
for drama and fiction. Not that there is any 
necessary or natural opposition between the 
two. The higher mathematics grapple in serene 
security and to utmost nicety of accuracy with 
problems transcending the capacity of imagination. 
Astronomy, the peculiar walk (or round) of mathe- 
matics, will, in respect of order harmonies and 
symmetry, bear comparison with the most perfect 
poem or fiction. In the orderly development of a 
tale the mathematical sense should be not pre- 
judicial, but only helpful. The confusion of the 
ideas of space and time in many a fiction is ab- 
horrent to art as much as to mathematics. In 
Pascal the most pronounced mathematical genius 
was united with unmatched felicity of literary style 
—and painfully austere religiousness. Voltaire’s 
Marquise de ChAtelet, on the other hand, combined 
mathematical and metaphysical with other not 
quite so abstract propensities. Sonya’s mathematics 
is an obviously positive factor also in her fiction. 

The biography by the Duchess di Cajanello pro- 
fessedly disclaims an “objective” character, and 
aspires rather after attainment to a “ poetic inter- 
pretation” of her friend, such as was, indeed, expressly 
recommended to her by no less an authority than 
Henrik Ibsen of the newand higher drama. The ordin- 
ary reader might therefore, with no irrestrainably 
impatient edge of appetite, look forward to a cup of 
pure extract with little or no material ingredient. 
Happily, though, the biography is, in fact, in all 
respects highly satisfactory, written by a lady of 
wholesome, lovable, and engaging personality, and 
of the best literary faculty. Through autobiography 
and biography the reader may without difficulty not 
only follow the inward development of an extra- 
ordinary character, but construct for himself her 
successive outward figure through the various stages 
of her career. Free of all superfluity or prolixity is 
the biography, alive in every word, all cast in one 
genial heat, in all parts spontaneously equable and 
sure. Let the reader compare it, say, with Froude’s 
Carlyle, and he will recognise how far the former 
transcends the latter. In the former the biographer 
exercises spontaneous self-denial. She necessarily, 
indeed, figures in the work because she was the most 
intimate friend of its subject, and it was impossible 
to dissociate the united two. Yet how often so ever 
she appear, it is never in her own person, but only 
in relationship to the subject. Her one grateful 
duty is, not to praise nor to blame, but only 
to develop her sense of Sonya into accuracy and 
fulness. In all the biography you cannot lay your 
hand on a line that is Leffler and not Sonya. 

Geographically, historically, in large part also 
ethnically, an Asiatic more than a European Power, 
Russia has only in recent times come into dynamic 
contact with Western democratic ideas and culture. 
And with what explosive effect has been already 
heard all round the world. The middle of this 
century, or a little later, a movement became pro- 
nounced among the daughters of the more aristo- 
cratic families of Russia in favour of culture higher 
than that hitherto vouchsafed their narrowly re- 
stricted lot—a passionate indefinite longing after 
light and liberty, after progress and the Millennium. 
This impulse was felt in its full force, also in Sonya 
and her sister Anyuta, the two daughters of a 
general of artillery belonging to the ancient aris- 
tocracy. Dreary was their lot in the solitary family 
Castle of Palibino in the Vitebsk Government, far 
from any city. There in winter nights they were 
free to listen to the howl of wolves in the dense 
forests that imparked the castle, and where bears 
also wandered at will. But how escape into the 
great free world beyond? How draw in full draughts 
the most cultured science from the breasts of foreign 
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universities ? For strict papa was inexorable. The 
only way of deliverance was to get married. So, yet 
in her tender years, tremulous but resolute little 
Sonya, stealing out of her father’s house in Moscow 
to an obscure part of the city, excitedly wound her 
way up rugged stairs to knock at a student’s garret 
and ask him—to let her marry him! To oblige the 
poor little thing Vladimir Kovalevsky went, then, in 
1868 through the legal form of marriage with Sonya. 
Under her captured husband's wing the tiny girl- 
wife fled to Heidelberg, the only university open to 
her sex, and there studied for two years, 1868-70. 
The next four years she took private lessons with 
Professor Weierstrass in Berlin. Thereupon, in 1874, 
she gained her degree of Ph.D. from Gittingen Uni- 
versity. Voracious readers of romances will be 
much interested to know that the principal thesis 
by which she obtained her degree was “On the 
theory of partial differential equations.” She then 
returned with her husband to Moscow, to whose 
university he had got appointed Professor of Palz- 
ontology. It should, however, be told how, after their 
matriculation, M. and Mme. Kovalevsky, paying a 
visit to England, made the acquaintance of George 
Eliot, Darwin, Spencer, Huxley; and Mr. Cross’s 
biography contains an extract from George Eliot’s 
diary referring prettily and amiably to the visit of 
such an interesting pair. 

Till now Vladimir and Sonya knew each other 
only as friends; for not wedlock joys nor domestic 
happiness came at all within the range of Sonya's 
dreams. Through all her four years at Berlin 
ardent Sonya lived only in her mathematical 
“probs.,” unwitting of all the world beside, save 
only her dearly-loved sister and a friend or two. 
But after a time spent at Moscow, and under the 
entreaty also of her parents, she consented to take 
up house with her professorial husband on the 
regular footing of man and wife. The new domestic 
venture did not turn out a brilliant success, Poor 
Sonya understood mathematics better than house- 
keeping. Outside mathematics, Sonya, with her 
capacious, susceptible, sympathetic nature, soon 
acquired her husband's science of geology, and 
helped him with his lectures. She also wrote news- 
paper articles, poetry, and theatrical criticisms. 

A girl born to the still young couple in 1878 
might have clinched their connubial union. Un- 
happily, though, Vladimir got drawn into reckless 
speculations, ending in financial ruin, and ultimately 
in his suicide. Before this catastrophe, however, 
Sonya, in unendurable misery, poisoned through 
false report with jealousy, forsook husband, home 
and country, to plunge with her only child into 
strange Bohemian, though still morally correct, ex- 
periences. Thence at last. in 1883, she emerges as 
Professor af Mathematics in Stockholm University. 

The rest of her bright and tragic story, which 
gathers in passion of interest as it hurries to its 
close, readers must read for themselves in the Duchess 
di Cajanello’s clear narrative. It is not too much to 
say that the pathos of the real story of Sonya far 
surpasses in intensity that of Goethe's fictitious 
Mignon. With all her mathematical and scientific 
genius, Sonya was yet passionately woman, ever 
hungering after human relationship, after the felicity 
of loving and being loved. Even as Professor it was 
a necessity of her womanly nature to live in close 
personal relations with her students. And the more 
she advanced in years the more did the concrete 
woman claim precedence of the mathematical Pro- 
fessor. The tragedy, ‘lien, of Sonya’s life, is the 
dualism, the contrariet, , between the woman and the 
scientist, between the personal happiness she could 
not help longing for, of the lowly-seeming lot of 
loved daughter, wife, mother, mistress of a home of 
her own, and the happiness she also aspired after of 
devotion to truth, to pure and catholic humanity. 
To this tragedy, with her own surgical hand, un- 
happy Sonya has given general literary expression 
in the double drama, “Struggle for Happiness” 
(Inward versus Outward Happiness), but still more in 





her last novel, “ Vae Victis.” Here the too long 
repressed, too long denied woman, bursts into pas- 
sionate vindication of her postponed claims against 
the scientific Professor, claims to the love and pro- 
tection of a manly man, to wifehood and mother- 
hood. “ Vae Victis” is in reality Vae Victrici, woe, 
not to the vanquished, but to the vanquisher, grief 
of the successful woman of ambitious career, of the 
féted, admired, laurelled woman-professor. 

It is easy, and so comfortable withal, for solid 
English respectability to draw the moral of sage 
prudence and worldly wisdom, proper to grace the 
headline of copybook, how “Everyone should, with 
cheerful resignation, accept the unalterable limita- 
tions of his life, nor aspire to a post beyond his 
strength.” Jf Sonya, still in her tender girlhood, 
had only taken to heart the fact how she was the 
daughter of her parents, and as such was bounden 
to—and so on. But, naughty little Sparrow 
that she was (for she was a little tot, and often 
called “little Sparrow’”’), she fled her native nest 
before yet her wings were grown, and hinc lacrimae. 

The Fisher Unwin edition is illustrated with a 
portrait of Sonya in her thirty-seventh year, and 
the Walter Scott edition with portraits respectively 
in her eighteenth, thirty-seventh, and fortieth year. 
From these prints and Mme. Leffler’s text the reader 
readily gathers a life-like image of Sonya physically 
and morally. A small, spare figure, not ungraceful 
in its pose, though bust and upper body be too 
small for the Amazonian head, abundantly adorned 
with short, curly, rich chestnut hair. The round, 
chubby, childlike face may be brilliantly aglow or 
pathetically melancholy ; in either case serious. The 
features are very mobile. The eyes, large and 
prominent, are womanly, soft, and loving, but in- 
tensely emotional, fascinating whomsoever they are 
turned on, and forbidding all trivial small-talk. 
According to the varying mood the eyes vary in 
colour from grey to green and brown. “Gooseberry 
Eyes” was her nickname as child. The mouth is 
large and expressive, with full, fresh, and well- 
curved lips. The hands, small like a child’s, are of 
delicate and exquisite make. In her manner the 
grande dame, yet wholly natural; rather careless of 
appearance, and even somewhat slovenly in dress. 
Her own conversation vivacious and spirituelle, she 
accorded heartiest reception to the sincere speech of 
others. But if tackled with a bore, she had in re- 
serve a fund of raillery, whence would issue a 
shower of radiantly stinging words, to be met by 
no policy but retreat. In her young years really 
beautiful, latterly her long wakeful nights of 
study and conflict of emotions disturbed the impres- 
sion of her fine and regular features. 

The Fisher Unwin edition is further illustrated 
with a portrait of the biographer—very pleasant to 
look on, the image of a most wholesome, simple, 
loving, true, and brave-looking woman. 


SPANISH AND HISPANO-JEWISH HISTORY. 


A History oF SPAIN TO THE DEATH OF FERDINAND THE 
Catuotic. By Ulick Ralph Burke. Two vols. London: 
Longmans. 

An INQUIRY INTO THE SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
Jews In Spain. By Joseph Jacobs. London: David 
Nutt. 


“ Mr. PRESIDENT,” said Major Downing to President 
Lincoln, “you can no more make a treaty with 
Central America than you can count the spots upon 
a little pig when he’s running about all manner of 
ways.” The same difficulty besets the historian of 
Spain down to the comparatively recent period, 
which does not fall within Mr. Burke's plan. The 
number of petty kingdoms, the confusion of actions 
proceeding simultaneously upon diverse theatres, 
the obscurity in which many of these transactions 
are involved, and the general want of commanding 
figures, moulders of their age, destroy the unity 
essential to great history, and render a connected 
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narrative well-nigh impossible. Mr. Burke leaps from 
Toledo to Valencia, and from Valencia to Cordova, 
with as much agility as can be expected; and when 
for a season he finds firm ground in some character 
of exceptional force—an Alphonso the Wise, or a 
Pedro the Cruel, a Cid or a Ximenes—he shows that 
he possesses many of the qualities of an historian. 
If, however, the history of Spain is tiresome and 
unsatisfactory in detail, it is impressive as a whole. 
Mr. Burke has done well to remind us how much 
greater the world’s debt to Spain is than the world 
always remembers—Trajan, Seneca, Quintilian, and 
other great men of whom we are accustomed to 
think as Romans having, in fact, been Spaniards. 
At a later date the battle between Catholicism and 
Protestantism was fought on Spanish soil a thousand 
years before Luther. There can be little doubt that 
the subjugation of the Arian Goths of Spain to the 
Roman religion is but the outward expression of 
something deeper, a racial conflict which ended in 
the absorption of the Teutonic element, and thus 
prepared the way for the Moorish conquest. From 
this time the fate of Spain was fixed. Religious 
fanaticism had become essential to the national 
life; it afforded the only bond which could animate 
the conquered nation to resist and finally expel the 
Saracen. Spain was saved, but at a frightful cost. 
Bigotry had inevitably become ingrained into the 
national character, and persecution and the system- 
atic discouragement of enlightenment followed as 
matters of course. There was, indeed, no hostility 
to knowledge so long as it appeared favourable to 
orthodoxy ; but as soon as learning was seen to 
promote heresy, it was proscribed, and one of the 
most gifted nations of Europe sank into a condition 
of intellectual stagnation, involving a like decay in 
every virtue essential to the prosperity of a State. 
Spain has hitherto been the Quixote of the 
nations, the champion of pure romance and chim- 
erical ideals. Her national hero—so far as truly 
heroic—is a myth; her national saint never set foot 
on her soil. The Spaniards who came to England 
in the suite of King Philip cared, we are told, little 
for the country as the land of King Henry the 
Eighth, but were intensely interested in it from its 
romantic connection with Tristan and Palmerin. 
Spain’s blood and treasure have been lavished all 
over the world in the cause of the Pope, who has 
repaid her by empty titles. Her European conquests 
have proved the greatest curses to the conquered 
and no real benefit to herself; even the colonial 
empire which brought her so much glory and so 
much shame has rather impoverished than enriched 
her, and ultimately vanished like a vision. All her 
misfortunes are to be traced to the deliberate 
adoption of and obstinate persistence in false prin- 
ciples, from the days of King Ricared until very 
recently. Incende quae adorasti, adora quae in- 
cendisti is the motto for her. There is hardly an 
event in her history so encouraging as the recent 
consecration of Bishop Cabrera—not because it is 
a momentous transaction in itself, but because it 
seems to indicate the tardy recognition of the 
imprescriptible rights of humanity. Persistence in 
such a path would soon replace Spain in that rank 
among the nations which she has forfeited by per- 
sistence in a wrong one, and by the dense ignorance 
and shocking cruelty which this has necessitated. 
Mr. Burke has manifestly taken extreme pains 
with his work. Errors in the treatment of so ex- 
tensive and complicated a subject there must be, 
but they will be such as it will require an expert to 
detect. In matters not immediately belonging to 
his theme he has not always been equally careful. 
{t is preposterous to cite late and hostile writers like 
Lea and Bower as authorities on the history of the 
Popes, and the mistakes into which Mr. Burke has 
thus been betrayed are the more to be regretted as 
they are entirely gratuitous, the subject having no 
proper connection with his history. 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs’s “ Inquiry into the Sources of 
the History of the Jews in Spain” seems, at first 





sight, a very dry bone, but, in fact, abounds with 
marrow. It is a list of upwards of seventeen 
hundred documents relating to the Jews in various 
Spanish archives, whose titles were collected by Mr. 
Jacobs on a visit to that country. Those from the 
archives of Madrid and Pamplona have been to some 
extent calendared, and even the brief abstract shows 
what a mine of commercial and financial particulars 
these documents contain, and how greatly Spain 
must have suffered from the expulsion of so wealthy 
and industrious a portion of the community. A 
document printed in Mr. Jacobs’s appendix proves 
to what straits impolicy and injustice had reduced 
the once mighty monarchy of Spain even by 1598. 
It is a deliberation of the Council of State on the 
petition of the New Christians or nominal Jewish 
converts in Portugal to be admitted to privileges 
and offices, which a minority of the Council advocate 
on the ground that the exigencies of the public 
service oblige things more contrary to conscience to 
be done every day. Another important document 
printed by Mr. Jacobs comes not from Spain, but 
from the British Museum. It is a hitherto unknown 
edict by Ferdinand and Isabella, ordering the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Sicily, which was not carried 
into effect. Mr. Jacobs’s transcript seems much in 
need of revision. 





BIRD MIGRATION, 
THe Micration OF BritisH Brrps. By Charles Dixon. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 
* AMUSIVE birds,” says Gilbert White, in one of 
his fortunately rare excursions into the realm of 
verse :— 


- 


‘ Amusive birds, say where your hid retreat, 
When the frost rages and the tempests beat ? 
Whence your return, by such nice instinct led, 
When spring, soft season, lifts her bloomy head ? 
Such baffled searches mock man’s prying pride, 
The God of Nature is your secret guide!” 


His apostrophe frankly illustrates the mental 
attitude of pre-Darwinian naturalists—ignorance 
ministering to piety; the burden of the unintelligi- 
ble laid on “Instinct.” Science, like poetry, ques- 
tions the “ amusive birds” to-day, and Mr. C. Dixon, 
a veteran ornithologist, thinks that he has wrung 
from them an answer, which we propose to sum- 
marise. 

There was a time, not very long ago as geologists 
measure time, when the British Isles formed part of 
North-western Europe; when Ireland was joined to 
England; England to France, to the Netherlands, 
and to Denmark. The shallow North Sea was a rich 
well-watered tract of plain and forest, drained into 
the Arctic Ocean by the Elbe, the Weser, and the 
Rhine, of which last the Thames and Humber were 
tributaries; while the Bristol Channel was a steep 
and verdant valley, the Severn rolling through it to 
join the lake-like river which is now the Irish Sea. 
Along the English Channel plain poured the con- 
fluent Seine and Somme; the Bay of Biscay was 
included by the French coast-line ; the Mediterranean 
was bridged by three great land connections having 
land-locked seas between them; and Europe, em- 
bracing Northern Africa, ended on the outline of a 
Sahara Desert, or more probably on the shore of a 
Sahara Sea. From the Sahara to the Orkneys roamed 
the elephant, mammoth, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
Irish elk, cave bear; with the great carnivora, lion, 
sabre-toothed tiger, hysena, wolf, and birds extinct 
and recent; whose remains are not only scattered 
over Europe and Southern England, but disinterred 
from the Cromer beds and dredged from the Dogger 
Bank. On this happy hunting ground an ice age 
supervened: ice sheets covered the greater part of 
England, exterminating plants and animals. It passed 
away in course of time, but was followed by a sub- 
mergence of the land, which slowly formed the 
Irish and English Channels, drowned the North Sea 
plain, reopened the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, 
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established the boundaries of France and England 
as we recognise them to-day. 

To ascertain the harbourage of the northern 
fauna, of the bird fauna more especially, throughout 
these inclement visitations, is the starting-point of 
Mr. Dixon's inquiry. He defines three “ Refuge 
Areas” of Northern Hemisphere birds during the 
Ice Age. An area extending from the Thames to 
the Pyrenees was, he thinks, the headquarters of 
what are now Arctic species. From the north of 
the restricted Mediterranean to the Sahara was the 
home of birds now breeding on our islands. Eastern 
Europe, with Asia to furthest Persia, South Africa 
and the Nile Valley, harboured birds neither Arctic 
nor British at the present time. From these centres, 
as the ice retreated, was the whole Northern Hemi- 
sphere overspread. The effect of the Ice Age on 
bird life was two-fold: it first exterminated birds 
which persisted in invading its area, then put an 
end to northward migration. The birds which in 
spite of the increasing cold sought their old breeding- 
grounds were gradually slain, as red-wings and field- 
fares would be slain if the past winter, to which so 
many of them fell victims, should repeat itself with 
annually increasing severity ; the birds which shrank 
from the northward journey remained reluctantly 
to breed in a strange land, but in the minds of them- 
selves and their descendants abode the memory of 
their ancient homes, and migration as we see it to-day 
is the endeavour of the race to regain the area which 
it occupied in pre-glacial times. In France, for in- 
stance, and Southern England, with their Greenland 
aspect and temperature, the snow bunting and 
willow grouse, the Arctic falcon and the snowy owl, 
auks, guillemots, geese, the mountain linnet, and the 
mealy redpole, both wintered and bred perforce, 
hurrying further north as the glaciers retreated, to 
breed there as they breed to-day. The more delicate 
birds which winter in our islands now, would in the 
same way find their winter range contracted within 
the limits of the second refuge area, encroaching 
perhaps slightly during their breeding season on the 
area above it; the tropical birds would be confined 
with the same qualification to Area III.; but all 
these groups, however comfortable in their exile, 
would, like Israel by the waters of Babylon, forget 
not Jerusalem in their mirth, would eagerly regain 
their ancient homes on the renewal of cosmic spring. 

This then is Mr. Dixon’s solution of the problem 
—a solution which must be tested by facts. Do the 
existing winter grounds of these species, for one 
thing, bear out his allocation of them in the past? 
Supposing, as perhaps most ornithologists suppose, 
that no temperate species of birds survived the Ice 
Age as denizens in Southern England, he shows that 
of the 115 species or thereabouts at present resident 
with us two-thirds are also resident in the Medi- 
terranean district ; that of our winter visitors from 
the north many individuals prolong their flight into 
the same region; while out of sixty-three summer 
visitors almost every one retreats to Southern 
Europe or North Africa in winter, reaching us in 
summer by way of Spain and France; and he argues 
from this proved continuity of range that our 
avifauna must have been derived from the district 
comprised in his Refuge Area II. He proceeds to 
trace the lines by which migratory birds enter the 
British Islands, much hampered in his conjectures 
by our limited number of inland recording stations 
and consequent lacunz in authentic evidence. The 
bulk of our summer migrants, birds coming to us in 
spring and leaving us in autumn, strike our coast 
between Beachy Head and Dover, the arrivals 
diminishing in number as we progress west; cross to 

Ireland mainly from the Pembroke coast, a few 
groups preferring the wider passage to the south- 
west of Ireland from the extremities of Cornwall or 
of North-West France. Our winter migrants mostly 
pass from us in spring across the North Sea to 
Denmark and Norway, returning to our coasts in 
autumn. The motive impulse of their flight he 


the routes taken by their ancestors on the restora- 
tion of their old breeding grounds by the withdrawal 
of the ice. That route in many cases led across dry 
land, now converted into sea. The long sea passage is 
difficult and perilous ; thousands perish in attempting 
it: “poor little warmin,” say the Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk fishermen as they see the bodies of the tiny 
gold crest floating on the waves after a gale; but 
with rigid conservatism they do as was done by 
those who went before them, flying out from Brest 
to Plymouth, from Land’s End to Cork, from the 
Wash to Heligoland, instead of evading the danger- 
ous ordeal by steering eastward to a narrow channel 
or to continuous land. The guiding power of their 
migrating line is experience. Flying at a great 
height, they recognise one beacon after another— 
headland, river valley, down, forest, moor—the older 
and more practised birds leading the way, tracing 
over again the last year’s course with a regularity 
almost exact. It is clear that “instinct” must be 
shut out—“ instinct, the propensity prior to experi- 
ence and independent of instruction”—to adopt 
Paley’s famous definition. As the carrier pigeon’s 
return is known to mean love of home and trained 
intelligence, so all avian season flight is due, first 
to ancestral impress, secondly to memory, knowledge 
of locality or land mark—in one word, to experience. 
So finally, Mr. Dixon brings us to the Law of Migra- 
tion (which he claims to have discovered, and which 
is the raison-détre of his book), namely, that all 
migrating birds spread from the Equator to the 
Poles ; that birds of the Northern Hemisphere never 
move southward for breeding purposes; that birds 
of the Southern Hemisphere never increase their 
breeding range to the northward; that in our own 
district no migratory route is known which trends 
to the south in spring, to the north in autumn, the 
route of present migration being due to and indica- 
tive of the lines of migration in the past. 

The enunciation of a new “ Law” evokes criti- 
cism varied and trenchant in proportion to its com- 
prehensiveness. Statements on which the induction 
is built will necessarily be challenged ; cases to which 
it is inapplicable will be brought forward, rival 
theories will be urged. To pursue these lines would 
be beyond the limits of our space; we are contented 
to produce an abstract of Mr. Dixon's argument and 
to state his conclusions. His book is eminently read- 
able, its migration tables minute and full, and it 
marshals valuable facts buried hitherto in home and 
foreign periodicals. He has flung down the glove to 
his brother scientists; until they take it up his 
“ Law ” will hold the field. 


. FICTION, 
A JAPANESE MARRIAGE. By Douglas Sladen. London: 
A. &C. Black. 
As GoLp IN THE Furnace. By Mary Cross. London: 
Elliot Stock. 
Lyre AND Lancet. A Story in Scenes. By F. Anstey. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


THERE is something rather misleading in the title 
of “A Japanese Marriage,” from which the reader 
naturally anticipates a story about a marriage 
between Japanese bride and bridegroom. As a 
matter of fact, the two persons chiefly concerned 
in the ceremony are both English, and the in- 
accuracy of the title is completed by the fact 
that the so-called “ marriage” is, strictly speaking, 
no marriage at all, being one of those unions 
unrecognised by either the law or the Church. 
Apart from this curious misnomer, however, the 
book cannot be said to lack anything of the Oriental 
flavour one would expect to find in it. It is, on 
the contrary, full to overflowing of eloquent and 
sympathetic laudation of everything Japanese, and 
the author's enthusiasm lends a glow to his pages 
which is quite the pleasantest feature of his story. 





believes to be hereditary ; they follow in every case 


Mr. Sladen knows and loves the beautiful island and 
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its charming inhabitants, of whose gentle gaiety he 
tells with unwearying zest. In Bryn Avon, more- 
over, he gives us a very attractive and high-spirited 
heroine, whose beauty, audacity, and frankness of 
disposition are sufficient to win the reader’s pardon 
for the slight want of refinement in her character, 
Mr. Sladen displays some courage in asking sympathy 
for a heroine whose unfortunate passion for her own 
brother-in-law is the motive of this story. To many 
readers the young lady’s sufferings from this cause 
will appear both unpleasant and ridiculous. Itisa 
pity that Mr. Sladen should have chosen to intro- 
duce the controversial element into a story which 
is, in other respects, an agreeable and amusing one. 
Bryn Avon is the daughter of a wealthy merchant 
at Yokohama, where she and her sister Mary keep 
open house for all English residents in the settle- 
ment. The radiant beauty of Bryn makes all men 
her slaves at first sight; but it is, nevertheless, 
with her quiet little sister that Philip Sandys, 
the hero, drifts into an engagement, touched by 
the girl’s modest self-effacement, and finally won 
by a daring act of heroism with which Mary 
saves his life. So he marries the wrong woman, 
for not only is beautiful Bryn already passion- 
ately attached to her prospective brother-in-law, 
but Philip himself is more than half in love 
with Bryn, though betrothed to her sister. After a 
very brief married life, Mary dies, leaving a little 
child ; and then Bryn, having lost her father also, 
goes to take up her residence with the widower and 
his motherless infant. Their mutual passion grows 
apace, and soon scandal, naturally enough, is busy 
with Bryn’s fair name. Full of rage and grief, she 
departs to Europe, there to fight out with her 
conscience the bitter struggle between inclination 
and obligation. In the end it is love that wins, and 
Bryn Avon goes back to her brother-in-law, deter- 
mined to sacrifice all for his sake. This un- 
sanctioned union forms the “marriage” of the title, 
and one can but regret that so contentious a topic 
should be handled—not over-delicately—in the pages 
of a novel. The many incidental descriptions of 
Japanese scenery and customs are very prettily done, 
and the book is altogether an entertaining one, 
despite many defects of style and taste. 

“As Gold in the Furnace” is a pretty story of 
that quietly interesting and thoroughly wholesome 
kind which has; of late, suffered undeserved eclipse 
in the modern mania for nastiness in fiction. There 
is nothing morbid, melodramatic, or improper in 
Miss Mary Cruss’s novel. She contents herself with 
telling a pleasant tale in a sensible, natural manner, 
and does not seek to win sympathy for unsexed 
women or hysterical men, whilst no taint of the 
fashionable pseudo-psychology mars the pages of 
this unpretentious volume. The story is one of 
everyday life, brightly written, and showing a 
sense of humour sufficient to temper its some- 
what didactic tone. The scene is laid in the 
environs of Liverpool, and here we are _ intro- 
duced to the family of the name of Beresford, 
whose fluctuating fortunes the story unfolds. 
Beresford pére is a worthless, idle drunkard, whose 
excesses have brought his wife and sons down to 
actual penury. In the opening chapter the elder 
son, Philip, galled beyond endurance by his father’s 
ill-treatment and neglect, sets out bravely to seek 
his fortune in the world, and turns his back for ever 
upon his miserable home. After many bitter 
struggles the boy finally achieves success, and many 
years later he unexpectedly encounters his half- 
brother Jack, the only human being he has ever 
loved. Jack Beresford is now a grown man, and, 
never having seen Philip since early childhood, does 
not for a moment suspect his identity with “ Mr. St. 
John,” the renowned author, whom he meets as a 
stranger. The Beresfords are now in avery different 
position, both socially and financially, from that 
in which Philip had left them, for a handsome 
fortune has devolved upon Jack in default of 
the missing, and supposed drowned, elder brother. 





And so the runaway finds himself confronted with 
the chance of claiming his lawful position and 
punishing his heartless parent at one blow, by 
depriving Mr. Beresford of the snug pickings he is 
making out of the property. But Miss Cross’s hero 
is of the stuff whereof martyrs—and also prigs—are 
made. Rather than deprive his brother of an estate 
to which the latter has, in reality, no right what- 
ever, Philip Beresford decides to efface himself per- 
petually, foregoing not only the wealth which is his 
lawful due, but, what he values far more, the right 
to claim Jack as his brother. However, this rather 
quixotic sacrifice—the necessity for which it is diffi- 
cult to discern—is rewarded by the love of a very 
charming young lady, and the story ends happily 
enough. Miss Cross writes with shrewd common- 
sense, and her studies of character are marked by 
considerable humour and insight. “Gold in the 
Furnace” has distinct merit as a truthful sketch of 
ordinary English life and character. 

Mr. Anstey has surpassed himself in “ Lyre and 
Lancet,” the delightful comedy of a night and a day 
which, appearing originally in Punch, has now been 
reproduced in a handy little volume of Messrs. 
Smith Elder’s “ Novel Series.” There is no need to 
reveal the plot of this diverting tale. Few can be 
ignorant of it; and even if it were otherwise, it is 
not the plot which constitutes the charm of Mr. 
Anstey’s work. The accidental confusion between a 
minor poet and a veterinary surgeon, both bidden to 
the same house, but one to the drawing-room, and 
the other to the servants’ hall, is a theme which 
lends itself to farcical treatment. Mr. Anstey, how- 
ever, subdues the element of broad farce, and gives 
us instead one of the brightest and most entertain- 
ing bits of comedy we have had for many a day. 
His characters speak for themselves, and do it so 
effectually that each one of them stands distinctly 
before us. Close observation, brilliant analysis of 
character, and an overflowing humour give “ Lyre 
and Lancet” a special charm, and make it a book to 
be eagerly seized for the diversion of a railway 
journey or a dull evening in the country. We may 
go further, and say that even when compared with 
the ordinary talk of London dinner-tables, Mr. 
Anstey’s sparkling pages will be found to shine 
exceedingly. 





THE QUARTERLIES., 


THE Edinburgh Review opens with a remarkably 
optimistic article “ correcting” the present depres- 
sion in the minds of commercial men—for that is 
what it comes to—by an extraordinarily vigorous 
attack on the current exaggeration of the gloom 
of the situation. We gather from the article that 
the “depression ” is almost all subjective, not to say 
imaginary; the unemployed residuum is not more 
than three per cent. of the population and is not in- 
creasing, because crime and pauperism, which show 
a decline in each decade, would increase with want 
of employment. The theory of the rapid increase 
of that residuum is chiefly due to the commencement 
of the study of social phenomena by well-meaning 
amateurs. The author appeals effectively to the 
increase in the consumption per head of certain 
“ articles of common luxury ” in the last half-century, 
in the shipping tonnage, in the income-tax assess- 
ments per head of population, to the rise in real 
wages, and other encouraging features, and incident- 
ally makes a telling attack on Bimetallism for ignor- 
ing the truth established by Adam Smith, that money 
cannot be made a stable measure of value over long 
periods. In some points we think he is perhaps too 
optimistic, as when he says that the revival of Pro- 
tectionism is more apparent than real; and when he 
recommends us to make up for the decline or non- 
expansion of our staple trades by specialising on a 
variety of smaller manufactures, we are inclined 
to reply that “ smartness ” and adaptability are less 
characteristic of our producing classes now than of 
those of other nations,—America and Germany for 
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example. But the article is of great value as a re- 
minder of some current exaggerations, which are 
attributable, according to the author, partly 
to the English habit of speaking gloomily about 
trade fluctuations, and partly to the bad tend- 
encies produced by the inflation of 1890-3. It 
is cruel, however, to deliver a heavy blow at the 
Tory Socialists and Bimetallists by exposing their 
“imaginary remedies for the imaginary evils of 
alleged industrial depression” just as they have 
the way open for their experiments. An article on 
the Far Eastern Question urges Japan to recognise 
the strength of her insular position and renounce 
continental enterprises. Her greatness, the writer 
thinks, “will not long survive the ejection from 
power of the sagacious aristocracy who have made 
her what she is.” A review of Mr. Balfour's 
“ Foundations of Belief,” after a polite dismissal 
of the Conservative leader as without constructive 
power in philosophy, develops another and very 
much better mode of reconstructing the founda- 
tions of belief, on the basis furnished by Kant’s 
Kritik of the Practical Reason—a reconstruction 
which deserves more prominence than can be given 
it in a review article, and, at any rate, leads to the 
cultivation of knowledge and active moral goodness 
as an element in the Kingdom of God rather than to 
that mere comfortable acquiescence in traditional 
beliefs which is the outcome of Mr. Balfour's philo- 
sophic scepticism. An article on the controversy on 
discontinuous variations in the animal world (the 
argument seems to be, fiunt per saltum, therefore they 
are not “ Nature’s” work, but the Creator's), and on 
certain mimicries in animal colouring which are not 
protective, of course exploits the facts to the dis- 
comfiture of evolutionism and “naturalism.” The 
latter, says the writer, is being exposed by the efforts 
“of an aged philosopher[ Dr. Martineaujanda youthful 
statesman "—a mention of Mr. Balfour that contrasts 
oddly with his treatment elsewhere in the number, 
A study of R. L. Stevenson concludes that “ he owes 
much of his fame to the personal liking of his 
contemporaries.” The lives of Sir William Petty, 
Sir Bartle Frere, and Adam Smith, and the Bad- 
minton book on Archery, make interesting articles ; 
and the number closes with a comprehensive male- 
diction of the late Government, and a full acceptance 
of the policy of social reform set forth by Lord 
Salisbury in his speech of July 6. We believe, as 
we have previously said, that such a policy will 
effectully break up the “party of vested interests” 
and (we may add, in view of the first article) of 
sociological amateurs. 

In the Quarterly Review the story of the Armada, 
as retold from the new sources, is used to emphasise 
the modern doctrine of sea power. “ Act always on 
the offensive: find the enemy and fight him: make 
his coast your frontier, and never let him cross it 
unchallenged ;" and let military enterprises rest 
meanwhile until naval success is secure. It is 
true that Elizabeth failed to recognise the necessity 
of this policy, but the experience of her admirals 
(as shown in Drake's letters, for example) gave 
them its essentials. They were not able to work 
it out to the full, but the Spanish commander 
neglected it entirely. An interesting article on 
the life of John Addington Symonds and Mr. 
Pater’s opus magnum lays stress on the fact 
that the teachers from whom our young men are 
learning their “latter-day Paganism” themselves 
found the Pagan creed inadequate. Unfortunately 
our latter-day young Pagans draw their inspiration 
(such as it is) from many sources far less pure than 
the “History of the Renaissance” or “ Marius the 
Epicurean.” An article on “ Londoners at Home” 
denounces, perhaps with some of the exaggeration 
natural to an elderly and Tory critic, the “seething 
mass of dirtiness” in which everybody below the 
upper-middle class lives—especially as to linen, which, 
the writer maintains, is never properly washed, only 
“got up;” as also the preference of smartness to 
soundness, and the neglect of housework and domestic 





knowledge; the jerry-building which, by its roofs 
and its attics in especial, generates our “ perpetual 
plague of phthisis;" and—of all things in the world, 
in a Tory organ—the leasehold tenure which pre- 
vents Londoners from having real homes, the “ pluck- 
less condition” of the people, who (e.g.) do not storm 
first-class carriages when there is no room in the 
third, and their want of local and parochial patriotism. 
Here are nuts for the “ party of vested interests,” of 
ground landlordsand of vestrydom—nuts which, when 
that party has failed,as it must, the Liberals willcrack. 
A very learned—horticulturally as well as classically 
—and very readable article on rose-growing puts the 
Roman proficiency in the art much higher than most 
investigators. The writers on “Parody” and on 
“The Evil Eye” collect plenty of amusing and 
interesting material; the “Passing of the Monk” 
(on the dissolution of the monasteries) strikes us as 
just a little amateurish. The Report on Friendly 
Societies is summarised for the benefit of a public that 
will not read Blue Books; and an article on that of 
the Committee on Old Age Pensions brings out the 
divergencies of view held by the members, and pro- 
nounces decidedly against all schemes. Here, again, 
is a rock ahead for the great majority to split upon. 
The remarkable article on Islam we deal with 
elsewhere. Party politics in the strict sense are 
absent. 

In the Scottish Review Mr. J. G. Bourinot, the 
well-known Canadian publicist, reviews and com- 
pares the existing Canadian and the proposed 
Australian Federal Constitutions, the latter of which 
exhibits considerable traces of American influence. 
Incidentally the author brings out the large privi- 
leges permanently secured to the French element in 
Canada. “Fragments of Caithness Folk-Lore,” and 
the learned article on “The Vision of Tundale,” are 
interesting to others besides comparative mytho- 
logists. The “Summaries of Foreign Reviews” are 
not the least valuable feature of this excellent 
periodical. 

In the Economic Review we note in especial an 
attack on the half-time system, in which most in- 
dependent readers will agree; the first of a series of 
articles by the Rev. A. J. Carlyle on medieval 
political theory—a subject not half enough worked 
—and an entertaining article by Mr. Edwin Cannan, 
pointing out how very variable and uncertain is the 
“ stigma of pauperism.’ 

The English Historical Rev iew—besides the usual 
matter specially designed for students, and an 
article on religion and morals temp. King Edward VL., 
by that veteran scholar the Rev. Nicholas Pocock— 
contains a study of the late Professor Seeley as an 
historical philosopher, whose theory of history, even 
if untenable, permanently made him “a great in- 
fluence ” in his day and generation. 

We have to acknowledge the Critical Review 
(T. & T. Clark), a sort of Giéttinger Gelehrter 
Anzeiger in English, of a very high value to 
specialists; and the New World, an American 
religious and ethical quarterly of “ advanced views,” 
with (inter alia) a hopeful forecast of the prospects 
of Episcopalian Broad-Churchism. 
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Historical Series, edited by Dr. Prothero. Professor Jenks, who 
was formerly Dean of the Faculty of Law in the University of 
Melbourne, writes with intimate knowledge of facts and forces 
which are shaping the political and social life of the great 
English-speaking communities which are springing into power 
under the Southern Cross. His own studies in constitutional 
history have stood him in good stead in the preparation of this 
singularly able and luminous summary. He has the wit to 
recognise that “no sane person would attempt to write a com- 
lete history of Australasia in three hundred pages,” and there- 
fore he does not conceal the fact that he has fallen back upon the 
traditions of the school which regards history as past politics and 
polities as present history. The old saying is true, “The roots of 
the present lie deep in the past,” and it is impossible for anyone, 
however well-informed about contemporary affairs, to expound 
their true significance unless he regards them in something like 
their proper historical perspective. What strikes us most in 
this uncommonly well-written volume is its philosophical insight 
into historical causes, its calm and balanced judgment, and a 
literary self-restraint which is content to ignore multitudinous 
details in order to search for and seize the luminous and salient 
fact. — Professor Jenks has built his narrative on the sure found- 
ations of thearchives of the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office, 
Parliamentary Blue Books and papers, the journals of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and other original materials of history. 
He has made personal research amongst the Government 
archives at Sydney, Melbourne, and Wellington, and the Agents- 
General of the respective colonies have lightened his labours 
and informed his pages by granting him access to valuable 
documents. Mr. Jenks is not one of those who criticise in terms 
of disparagement or damn with faint praise the great communities 
which speak our mother-tongue and model their institutions on 
those of England. He is not blind to the dangers incident to 
the swift material advance of Australasia. He reminds us 
that there are men now living whose fathers can remember the 
time when no building more permanent than a savage’s hut 
stood on the island-continent. Where Melbourne stands to-day, 
in all the glory and weakness of its opulent, artificial and 
highly-organised life, sixty years ago there was a wilderness; 
and such a story, it seems to us, is as wonderful as that of “ sixty 
years ago,” with which Sir Walter took the world by storm in 
the pages of “ Waverley.” Australasia stands midway between the 
traditions and conservative instincts of the old nations of 
Europe, and the restless search for novelty and vainglorious 
quest of wealth which marks the social life of America. The 
Australasian Colonies also stand, we are reminded, midway 
between dependence and isolation, and they certainly have a 
glorious chance of building up a new civilisation, at once con- 
servative and progressive, full of strenuous attachment to that 
which in the moral sense is precious, and yet preserving an 
open mind to receive, and an untrammelled hand to accept 
whatever in an age of reason and liberty seems likely to widen 
the intellectual and social conditions of life. 

Although “ Don Quixote” is a citizen of the world—in spite 
of his laughable detachment from it—and the bosom friend of 
every man in it who regards life with philosophic eyes and genial 
humour, ‘ Miguel de Cervantes” is, at best, but a distant ac- 
quaintance to the majority of the great company who have 
rejoiced in his wit and revelled in his wisdom; therefore Mr. 
H. E. Watts has done well to follow his scholarly library version, 
in four volumes, of Cervantes’ masterpiece with this biography 
of the man who died in the same year as Shakespeare, and most 
resembles him in all the length and breadth of Spanish litera- 
ture. Those who are acquainted with the previous edition of 
Mr. Watts’ “ Don Quixote” will remember the biographical 
introduction to the first volume. He has now wisely expanded 
the personal facts and criticisms it contained into an independent 
book. It stands before us now, and proves to be a work of 
intimate knowledge and wide research; and it abounds in side- 
lights not only on the picturesque adventurous career of its 
hero, but on the problems—literary, political, and social—of his 
age. Lord Byron only uttered a half-truth when he declared 
that Cervantes “smiled Spain’s chivalry away,” since it was 
merely the ridiculous and morbidly self-conscious aspects of 
chivalry, and the vanity and ostentation with which they were 
linked, that Cervantes, with his profound insight, swift imagina- 
tion, and genial but searching humour, reduced to contempt. 
No writer, Mr. Watts thinks, was ever so disdainful as 
Cervantes of the usual tricks of the literary craftsman; 
in fact, he wrote with purity and grace, and without vanity 
or affectation. It was not uutil his life was darkening to its 
close in bitter poverty and neglect that Cervantes, at the age of 
fifty-six, and after his “ genius had lain fallow for twenty years,” 
won his place among the immortals with “Don Quixote.” The 
book brought him a measure of instant fame, but scarcely 
relaxed the bleak conditions of a life which by this time had 
become sorrowfully inured to disappointment. Cervantes 
wrought at his task with such great powers that it broadened 
into a comedy of almost Shakespearian compass and vigour, and 
one which held the mirror up, not merely to the freaks and 
foibles of decadent Spanish mong but to the weaknesses, 
vanity, nobility, and subterfuges of human nature itself. Mr. 
Watts’ biography is a praiseworthy and conscientious piece of 








work, and we are specially grateful to him for the light which 
he has cast on the relations of Cervantes to his rival and con- 
temporary, Lops de Vega. The book contains a complete 
bibliography, and an index which does justice to the affluence of 
the text. 

One of the most lively books of travel which we have 
recently encountered is Dr. G. E. Morrison’s vivacious account 
of his journey last year across China to British Burma. The 
book is entitled “An Australian in China,” and the author 
possesses quick eyes, an enviable degree of tact, and no lack of 
either common-sense or courage. He set out from Shanghai, 
and ascended the Yangtse River to Chungking, and then, un- 
armed and quite alone—except for the presence of hired native 
servants—dressed as a Chinese, he travelled on foot, through 
Western China, the Shan States, to the frontiers of Burma. 
The journey covered a distance, roughly speaking, of three 
thousand miles, and half of it was by water and the rest over- 
land. The route Dr. Morrison took through Yunnan to Bhamo 
is unquestionably one of the great highways of commerce in the 
coming century, since it is the main road between China and 
British Burma. Dr. Morrison was unable to speak the language, 
possessed no interpreter, and was quite unarmed, and he admits 
that he went to China brimful of sturdy racial prejudices. He 
declares that the traveller who is willing to put his pride in his 
pocket and a pigtail down his back need pay only one-fourth of 
what it would cost him if he made up his mind to see the 
Celestial Empire in the ordinary dress of a European. An 
American missionary not long ago was frank enough to confess 
that it is less dangerous for a foreigner to cross China than for 
a Chinese to cross the United States, and Dr. Morrison has 
come to the conelusion that it is not an exaggerated statement. 
He asserts that while traversing provinces as wide as European 
kingdoms he was received with kindness and hospitality, and 
often with the most charming courtesy. The Chinese in his 
case, in fact, were not oblivious of their own maxim—“ Deal 
gently with strangers from afar.” The book has many illus- 
trations, plenty of valuable facts, the sense of humour, and 
more literary skill than is common to the majority of travellers. 

We have received from the office of The Review of Reviews 
the new volume—-the fifth, by the way—of the “ Index to the 
Periodicals of 1894.” It is a great improvement on its pre- 
decessors, and its value to students of contemporary literature 
and affairs is, of course, obvious. It has been compiled with 
skill, judgment, and knowledge, and it deserves to rank high 
amongst works of ready reference. 

The new volume of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine Library” is 
before us. It deals under the general title of English topography 
with the folk-lore, traditions, monuments, and local annals of 
two of the most interesting counties in England—Kent and 
Lancashire. The correspondents of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine during last century and the early part of this seem chiefly 
to have been the squires and parsons of the home counties, and 
the account of Lancashire is, in consequence, strangely out of 
proportion to the curiously detailed description of the wonders 
of Kent. 
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